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ABSTRACT 
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purpose of the module is to help administrators develop skills in the 
two most common procedures to obtain state and federal funds to 
supplement local resources—the program application process and the 
project proposal process. An introduction provides terminal and 
enabling objectives, a list of resources needed, and a glossary of 
selected terms. The main portion of the module includes five 
sequential learning experiences. Overviews, which precede each 
learning experience, contain the objective for each experience and a 
brief description of what the learning experience involves. Each 
learning experience consists of a number of activities that may 
include information sheets, case studies, samples, checklists, and 
self-checks. Optional activities are provided. The final learning 
experience also provides an assessment form for administrator 
performance evaluation by a resource person. (YLB) 
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FOREWORD 



The need tor ccinpetent adiinmstrators of vocational education has long 
Deen recoumzed. The rapid expansion of vocational education programs and 
increased student enrollments have resulted in a need for increasing numbers 
if vocational administrators at both the secondary and postsecondary eve s 
Preservice and inservice administrators need to be well prepared for the com- 
plex and unique skills required to successfully direct vocational programs. 

The effective training of local administrators has been hampered by the 
limited knowledge of the competencies needed by local administrators and by 
the limited availability of competency-based materials specifically designed 
tor the preparation of vocational administrators. In response to this press- 
ing need, the Occupational and Adult bducation branch of the U.S. Office of 
■ bSucation. under provisions of part C-Research of the Vocational Educ on 
/^nendment^ of 1968. funded the National Center tor a scope of wo ent ed 
"Development of Competency-Based Instructional Materials for Local Admin s- 
trators of Vocational Education" during the period 1975-77. That project had 
two major objectives: 

1. To conduct research to identify and nationally verify the competen- 
cies considered important to local administrators of vocational 
education. 

2 To develop and field test a series of prototypic competency-based 

•instructional packages and a user's guide. One hundred sixty-six 
fl6b) hiqh priority competencies were identified and six prototypic 
iodules and a user's guide were developed, field tested, and revised. 

Although SIX modules had beer, developed, many more were needed to have 
caupetency-based materials that would address all the important competencies 
S had been identified and verified. In September 1978 several states 
5tLd lith the N tional Center for Research in Vocational bducation o form 
'the Consor i n for the Development of Professional Materials for Voca lona 
Education. Those states were Illinois. Ohio. North Carolina. New Yo k nd 
Pennsylvania. The first five states were joined by Florida and "exas later 
in the first year and by Arizona and Michigan in the ^^ J^^jJ^^ 
The first objective of the Consortium was to develop and field test additional 
competency-based administrator modules of which this is one. 

several persons contributed to the successful development and field 
testing of this module on developing applications and proposals for ^und ng 
voca ional education. Nancy F. Puleo. Program Assistant, assumed t e m jor 
responsibility for reviewing the literature and for preparing the actual manu- 
cr pt Recognition also goes to the two consultants ^^^^P^d conceptua ze 
the module and prepared draft materials for the manuscript: "o/^.^d Friedman 
Project Director. Innovative Occupational Skills Program. New York City Public 
schools. New York. New York; and Nila Hibdon. Dean of Vocational -Technical 
Education, State Fair Community College. Sedalia. Missouri. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Vocational programs cannot be started, continued, or improved without 
adequate financial resources. Like it or not, securing the necessary funds 
to support instructional programs and other related activities is one of the 
most critical challenges facing vocational administrators every year, buc- 
cessful resource development requires your best personal and profession'al 
effort to ensure that sufficient dollars are available to meet student, staff, 
and institutional needs. 

Fortunately, a number of financial sources are usually available to sup- 
port vocational education programs. Unfortunately, these funds are not auto- 
matically made available each year. Rather, funds from the federal , state , 
and local levels must be aggressively sought. This requires the skillful 
use of specialized and often quite different procedures. Another module in 
this series, entitled Identify Financial Resources for Vocational Lducation, 
addresses how to successfully locate many different federal, state, and local 
public and private funding sources. 

This module is concerned with the two most common procedures used regu- 
larly by vocational administrators to obtain state and/or federal funds to 
help supplement the always limited local resources available. One procedure 
that results annually in the acquisition of the most state and federal dol- 
lars for vocational education is known as the program app lication process. 
Applications are usually submitted annually to seek financial support for con- 
ducting instructional programs and providing related student services. Ihe 
applications require the submission of completed forms to the correct state 
educational agency on or before the announced deadline dates. Failure to meet 
all requirements can mean financial disaster. 

The second procedure that results annually in the acquisition of many 
program development and improvement dollars for some schools and- col leges-and 
zero dollars for many others-is the project proposal process . Proposals pro- 
vide d means to gain access to an important alternative source of funding for 
many secondary and postsecondary institutions. Progressive vocational admin- 
istrators are keenly aware of the many dollars that are available for such 
activities as curriculum development, program evaluation, and staff develop- 
ment to those possessing the knowledge and skills needed to prepare successful 
proposal s. 

While both financial procedures are used effectively by the competent 
administrator, the actual steps involved vary considerably. This module 
addresses the knowledge and skills you need as a vocational administrator to 
successfully use both procedures to support your institution s many financial 
needs . 
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Module Structure and Use 



This module contains an introduction and five sequential learning experi- 
ences. Overviews, which precede each learning experience, contain the 
objective for each experience and a brief description of what the learning 
experience involves. 

Objectives Terminal Objective ; While working in an actual adjuinis- 
^ trative situation, develop applications and pnopps? s for 

funding vocational educatioii; Your performance will be 
assessed. by your resource (/er-soh, using, the "Admimstrator 
Perl^ormance Assessment 'Form," pp. 111-113, (Learning Expen. 
ence V) 

Lnabling Objectives : 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the differences between applications 
and proposals and of the process for preparing and 
submitting program applications. (Learning Experi- 
ence I) 

2. After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of administrative activities that support 
the development of project proposals. (Learning 
Experience II) 

3 After .completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the process for writing and submitting 
project proposals. (Learning Experience III) 
. 4 Given a sample state-level RFP, iden'jfy the guidelines 
It contains for planning, developing, and submitting a 
project proposal. (Learning Experience IV) 



Prerequisites 



To complete this module, you must have competency in identi- 
fvinu financial resources. If you do not already have this 
competency, meet with your resource person to determine what 
method you will use to gain this skill. One option is to 
complete the information and practice activities in the fol- 
lowing module: 

. Identify Financial Resources for Vocational Education 



Resources 



A list Of the outside resources that supplement those con- 
tained within the module follows. Check with your resource 
person (1) to determine the availability and the location 
of these resources, {Z) to locate additional references 



specitic to your situation, and (3) to get assistance in 
setting up activities with peers or observations of skilled 
administrators. 

Learning Lxperience I 

Kequi red 

• A CUPY Uh THL APPLICATIUN/LUCAL-PLAN MATERIALS 
furnished by your state education agency to local 
schools and colleges with vocational programs. 

Optional 

• UNt UK MUKL CUNTKACT/fciKANT AGLNTS IN YUUK bTATt 
LUUCy\TIUN AGENCY whom you can interview regarding 
tl)eir experiences in reviewing program applications. 

Learning Experience II 

No outside resources 
Learning Experience III 

Optional 

A KESUUKCE UEVELUPMENT UFFICEK (or similarly titled 
person) whofy you can interview concerning his/her 
experience in writing proposals. 

• COPIES UF FUNUEU PKUPUSALS that you can review and 
critique. 

Learning Experience IV 

Optional 

• A REQUEST hUK PKUPUSAL (KFP) from your own state edu- 
cation agency that you can review and analyze. 

Learning Experience V 

Kequi red 

• AN ACTUAL AUMINISTKATIVE SITUATION in which, as part 
ot your duties, you can develop applications and pro- 
posals tor funding vocational education. 

• A kESUURCE PERSON to assess your competency in 
developing applications and proposals tor funding 
vocational education. 



Selected Terms Adnnnistrdtor— refers to a member of the secondary or post- 
secondary administrative team* This generic term, except 
where otherwise specified, refers to the community college 
president, vice-president, dean, or director; or to the 
secondary school principal, director, or superintendent* 

Board--refers to the secondary or postsecondary educational 
governing body* Lxcept where otherwise specified, the term 
"board" is used to refer to a board of education and/or a 
board of trustees. 

Institution s-refers to a secondary or postsecondary educa- 
tional agency. Except where otherwise specified, this 
generic term is used to refer synonymously to secondary 
schools, secondary vocational schools, area vocational 
schools, community colleges, postsecondary vocational and 
technical schools, and trade schools. 

Kesource Person- -refers to the professional educator who is 
directly responsible for guiding and helping you plan and 
carry out your professional development program. 

Teacher/ Ins tructor- -these terms are used interchangeably to 
refer to the person who is teaching or instructing students 
in a secondary or postsecondary educational institution. 



User's Guide lor information that is common to all modules, such as 
procedures for module use, organization of modules, and 
definitions of terms, you should refer to the following 
supporting document: 

Guide to using Competency-Based Vocational Education 
Adii iTnistrator MatenaTT : Columbus, UH: The Center for 
Vocational Education, ihe Ohio State University, 1977. 



This module addresses task statement number 28 from Robert E. Norton et al.. 
The Identificati on and National Verification of Competencies Important to 
Secondary and Post- Secondary Administrators oT vocational Educati on (Columbus, 
W- — The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State Uni\^sity, 1977). 
The 16b task statements in this document, which were verified as important, 
form the research base for the National Center's competency-based adminis- 
trator module development. 
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Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 
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I Activity ^ 
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Optional 
Activity Wk 




After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowletige 
of the differences between applications and proposals find! 
ot the process for preparing-,and submitting program app.lica 



tions. 



You will be reading the infonnation sheet, "Making Applica- 
tion, for Federal and State Vocational Funtis*" .p)J.* 9»-27. '^v 



You will be arranging thrqugh your resource person to obtain 
a copy of application materials from your state department 
of education. 



You may wish to arrange through your resource person to 
interview one or more contract/grant agents In your state 
education agency regarding their experience In reviewing 
annual vocational program applications. 



You will be demonstrating knowledge of the differences 
between applications and proposals and of the process for 
preparing and submitting program applications by' completing 
the "Self Check i" pp. 29-30. 



You will be evaluating your competency by comparing your 
completed "Self-Check" with the "Model Answers," pp. 31-32. 



ERIC 




NOTES 




Activity 



{■or information about proyram applications and related funding 
terms and procedures, read the following information sheet. 



MAKING APPLICATION FOR FEDERAL AND STATE VOCATIONAL FUNDS 



The world of funding can seeni overwhelming to the new vocational adminis- 
trator. Your role in actually obtaining funding will vary greatly, depending 
on the size and location of your institution, as well as its 'internal hier- 
archy. To best serve you, this module is written assuming that you, the voca- 
tional administrator, will be in charge of managing and developing all the 
funding requests for money to support the vocational program. 

Let's begin with some clarification of terms. Sometimes the same v/ords 
are used interchangeably by the funding sources; sometimes the same words 
have different meanings, depending on the funding source involved. For clar- 
ity, this module will use certain words in a generic sense. The types of 
documents described in this module are just that: types. You must be able 
to yet past the words used and understand the various types. Four pairs of 
words are explained here. The definitions should help you distinguish between 
the various documents, no matter which words the orgininating agency uses. 

# Application versus Proposal — This distinction is critical. For our 
purposes, the application is the set of forms you must fill out to 
receive funding approval from your state education agency (SEA). The 
approval of this application will provide you with state and/or fed- 
eral funds specifically designated for support of vocational education. 
These funds primarily provide support for regular instructional pro- 
grams. An application is usually noncompetitive. 

In addition^ you may seek funds through the proposal process. A pro- 
posal is usually written to obtain^funds for extra or supplemental, 
nonprogram activities such as research and curriculum development. 
In addition to the SEA, there are several sources of funds available 
through the proposal method. A ^proposal is usually competiti v.e,; in 
other words, your proposal will be competing against other proposals 
tor the same— usually limited— dollars. 

Sample 1 presents some distinguishing characteristics of applications 
and proposals as they are addressed in this module. 

. Program versus Project — This pair of words relates closely to the 
previous discussion because which of the two words is used depends 
upon the funding source of the activity, as well as the nature of the 
activity. 

A program is the "regular" activity that is provided by your vocational 
education departments (i.e. the instruction you provide for students). 
It includes all of the activities supported by the regular budget for 
vocational education. 
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SAMPLE 1 

SOME DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS 





APPLICATIONS 


PROPOSALS 


Purpose 


Usually support for conducting instruc- 
tional programs (e.g., salaries, equip- 
ment, suppl les) 


Usually support for the cost of a 
research, curriculum development, 
exemplary, or other special project 


Nature 


Involves completion of specific forms 


Usually involves the development 
of written material according to 
given guidel ines 


Kec Jpi ♦'f^t 


Usually the state education agency (SEA) 


Any of a number of potential spon- 
sors, including the SEA 


LPedtivUy 'Required 


tow level 


High level 


^"**e of Document 


One to a few patjes 


Usually 10-50 pages 




Limited; usually involves filling in the 
blanks and providing brief expldnations 


Considerable; usually involves 
extensive planning, development 
of written material, and revisions 


Preparation 


Prepared annually in most cases 


Prepared in response to a request 
for proposal (RFP) or fundable idea 


' tend 


Must meet federal and state guidelines 


Specific criteria, unique to Spon- 
bOr*s requirements 




A project is any activity that is outside of what is generally con- 
sidered to be the regular scope of work supported by the basic grant or 
state vocational funds. Projects are supported by "soft" money-^money 
that is usually awarded through a competetive proposal process. Money 
that supports projects is usually a specific amount--tied closely to 
the activities and products outlined in a proposal— and is available 
for a limited period of time. Projects may be staffed by people other 
than regular instructional staff and tend to involve topics such as 
currig'ulum development, exemplary activities, or program improvement. 

• Local Plan versus Appl ication --It is necessary here to point out a 
cdmmon confusion. Some states use an application for funding that is 
separate from the required annual local plan. Other states, combine 
the two; some may not even specify that an application is required, 
asking only for the local plan. This is something that, you must deter- 
mine before you are ready to begin the task of obtaining funds for your 
institution. It is important for your funding that yqu know how to 
complete the local plan, whether or not it includes or eliminates the 
need for an application for state and federal vocational funds. ^ 

• Application versus Reimbursement Claim — This may seem trite, but in 
states where an application is required, you cannot ask for reimburse- 
ment of money spent for your vocational program unless you have sub- 
mitted and had approved an application for funding along with a local 
plan, before your program begins operation. 



Application Uos and Uon'ts 

'it is vital to your program that application forms be completed cor- 
rectly. Application forms are. usually completed and filed annually with your 
SbA. These applications outline the information needed by the SEA in order 
to approve funding for your instructional programs and related services. The 
completed application forms must be submitted to the correct state agency on 
or before a stated deadline date. If your institution's applications do not 
meet all of the requirements, federal and state monies may not be forthcoming, 
and you may have a financial disaster. 

The following is a list of critical points to remember in submitting 
an application. Items included in this list cover some of the most common 



1. hor information about local plans, you may wish to refer to D evelop Local 
Plans for Vocational bducation: Part II , part of the Competency-based Voca- 
tional Education Administrator Module Series (Columbus OH: The National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education, The Center for Vocational Edu- 
cation, The Uhio State University, 1981). 
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problems and mistakes fuund by StA persons who review applications. Sample 2 
shows portions of one state's application forms. 

1. Make sure you have al 1 the instructions. Read them carefully. 

2. Note the contact person in the StA. 

3. Note all due dates; put them on your calendar. 

4. Uetemnne who must sign the documents before they leave your institution. 
Allow time for obtaining signatures. 

b. Type al 1 forms. 

6. Uon't estimate; if the form asks for numbers or percentages, be exact. 

7. Most applications are assigned a number. Know your number, and use it on 
al 1 correspondence. 

b. Fill in all blanks that apply; if you're not sure, call your SEA contact 
person. 

9. Obtain all necessary signatures. 

10. Make copies of all completed forms— one for your files and one for the 
superintendent's/president' s files. 

11. Mail the completed application and appropriate attachments before the 
stated deadline by certified mail to the correct address. 

The importance of correctly filling out and filing applications for fund- 
ing cannot be overemphasized. Whether or not your institution receives the 
federal and state vocational dollars to which it is entitled depends upon your 
care in completing the program application. 



SAMPLE 2 
SEA PROGRAM APPLICATION 




U OKLAHOMA STATiOEPARmENT OF VOCATIONAL AND Ta»iNiaU.£0^^ 

MANCIi TUmf . OWtCTOH • tmwiiT SIXTH AVIh * luwun 



Jiftutry 12, 1931 



HEHORAKDl^ 

TO; . School Superintendents 

FROMr^iTFMiicia Tuttle» Stite Director 

SUBJKCT: Local Applicttion for Vocational ProgratnCa) 

^Suction Scka-iT i. for your use in requesting your vocation.l 
ptojrMi for the 1981-82 school ye«r. 

SXrsed on the .re. school fonauU. Pending I'^V.^^^^/g"' gJ^'.^Ji^J 
grwt .nd te.cb,er rein>bur»cBent m.y be increased for the 1981 82 school 



ye.r. 



£-X. ™.p«." p"p«"i- 

tat^d and handicapped prograjaa. 

Kote th«t completed .pplic.tions .re due February 16. 1981. 
Th.ak you £ot your cooperation. 



SOURCE- "1982 Oklahoma State Plan" {Oklahoma City. OK: The Oklahoma State 
SrJ«;ent of vocational and- Technical Education. 1981). 
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IHSTRUCTIOHS m;COKPJ:^TING ^'APPLiaXIOK FOR SSCONDARt 
& TOl-TIME ADUir yb^^ PROCRAM(S)" 

SchfduiA A. 

tclit4uIt;A it « list of tht TOCitipMl'ppt^toi in your school which are 
9»tr«otiy i& opf riitiQa^an^ tkk State D«pattawnt ^f Vocational 

im4 Ttfimiail/Id^iitica ' ^' 

]^^vi•^ 4ll yata tl«ient» eiiteifiai^ >)ind: correct any erroirs by Mi^hing 
tiuf ouiii rtJbi tocotft c t^ df ta - £ii • Writing ^ the cjflrrefctibn in ipk on the f aqe 

ol tl^' fqm;N^ be .Used only to correct errbys in 

pirotraie curr^ had twtf hbiie; econoaics 

ttachirt this" ytajpini^ «How» only one)^ «nf NOT to ^request 

.cluittf«f - to \bt iade next yeir. (i.e. L yoji had only one, hoae econosics 

teiicier^this .^^^^ . 

A.l. Jbte ^ke ^^Gentr^^^ the left*hand side about an 

ittch item thi ' top t l^cbrd; th'i a . niwber f o r future lia e . in^ co r respon** 
dence 'conctrttitt^^^^ ^ ' 

k.Z* locals. ProgrM^ ^aie Some schools prefer to use yariation of the 

officials S^SU^D^^^^^ .0^ Vocational^ and Technical Education 

prof^raii- tti^ brocEureg and other .dbcuaents» If the 

prbiraivHsti^^ to di£fer<n|tly in -your >f chobl, 

enters the/ lbcair^'d^^^^ inl^. If a^ 4ocai naiae is talready 
sKowfti.iiait'iany^ 

A/3f« Stake Depart^ ,bf Vocational anii Technical Education Program 
-Kaie/*' For, Stite^De^ 

A. 4, IQ'Ko. vjor Stat^ Dei^art^ use only. 



A»5. level r Siec.assecdnQiary, 

* > rth» ^ull tH«*adUlt > ^ 

A^;^l approved' for both, the above, 

A; Funding • For -State Depattmsnt utse only 

A. 7. C? Ko.. * A contract number should be indicated for all special pro^^ 
grafts. . ' , - 

A,a. Number Teachers - A "head count" tbtaJL. 

A;9v'Length of Program 10 months or 12 month contract. 

A. lO^Percent Time* Em© ^ one-half-time during -contract period 

' w*, - vppd full-time during contract period 

A*UvPercent Program Length - Full-time equivalency (i*e.; 2 teachers 

full-time and I teacher one-half time = 
250%' FTE). 
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Hote- For weci.! funded protraiu (tho»e with CP au^tr.) you 
file . ptopo..l .ddendu. requ«ttiflg eotttiawti*?^ 
• with the Supervisor of Special Pro|r««t before April I* 



Schedule B 



schedule B i. to be u.ed (I) to delete protrwu fro. gJI^ 
«u r'ot Hi.h to operate next ye.r. (2) to rew«t <'^*'''''^^^-^^^^ 

Schedule A for next ye.r (e.^.; •<»1 « •'^''"^""^ 
"I^ciei" funding, reduce fuU-tine teecher to h,lf-ti«.) «d (3) to, 
requeat new progrMU which ere not lieted on Sche^le A. 

D«ldtioiu «nd Chtnges * 
B.l Tor deleted tnd changed progriias, refer to Scheduli A to co^lttt 
Appropriate blocks. ^ 

B.2. Indicate d » deletion; c = change. 

B.3. Indicate effective date. 

Additiona 

B.4. Indicate School Site and Code. Local Program Na«c. Effective Date 
and Level (aee A.5) 

B 5 Fundina - Indicate if "Spec(ial)" funding is deaired. If not, 
Se blank If special fundD are requested, see instructions^ 
for completing a proposal. 

B.6. Indicate nuaber of teacher, reque.ted; ^^1,!'^^^^^}:^; 
Bohth (lenjth ptograts); if the progrta is half- or full day 

(t FTE). 
B.7. Indicate aonth of atart. 

a 8 If area vocational-technical school and progMin was offered 

Sciuy m« y«« but supplemeat fund, are required for next 
year, indicate with a check nark. 

Schedule C 

Schedule C aolicit. information concerning l^f.^^'^l^'lZnt^'''^"' 
vocational education and does not represent a fina coaaiiUaent. 

C 1 If you plan to expand your offerings over the ««« .fj" 

Jn^fcVte fll the prograMs you ate most interested- in, (2) the 

;«ir« leill Seconlary o^ adult) and (3) the school year in 
which iapleaentation is being considered. 

C 2. If you plan to discontinue any programs <>^f JJ'".!!?^-, 
which you are currently offering, refer to Schedule A and complete 
the appropriate blocks. 
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Schtdttlt S co&Uixui e*rtiia aiiiurftxicea that> tht application has beea 
prajparad ia accordiaca/With federal law and should be read carefully* 

aa Iftdicattd* 

/' 

' . Sehtdule K * 

' ■ . >^ / " ' 

Schadult K auat .Wi uaad if 70k oaad to aiitad your oriflaal application 
'iftar iti^bafL/bai^^^ Dtpart««at; 

tfi, latai^ (^Mral ^ iK<m «rlfiftal application. 

. t.Zi Xii^Ucata Sehool^^yattt, Addraia* City, and Oa£a« 

£.3: 'CoipXata acci^rdiJir^ Schedule B* 

X»4« '811^ aa indicated^ 

Schedule, f 

Hit the nm reprtaehtad for •each 

adriaorf: cditociV «^ Indicate the tot^l nuaber of ifesaXes' and tha 
total; aiu^ii^^^^^^ on the coiyuicH« If you have qt^|^'i6ns con* 

carnini cosj^^oai^tiba this council / contact your regloMl/adsiin^ 
iatrator ^or^t^^^ of tiie State ZJeparfciKnt. of yb^^ 

^and^'Taclmii^^^ ' • >^ ' 

Schedule G 

Vrit;t a brlal' oarrativa providini the required description, „ Kunber 3 
la ^appllcabXr bhly for achbola in the f olloiiint counties; Canadian, 
Ciayaland* Cowiatche^ Cree)c» ibgaafVOklahomat Osage; and tulta. 

, - Asiurances 

Sign and ratiirh« 



PliASE SUBMIT OUXGINAL dOPUtS TO THE; 

Flanning 'Division 
.\0^aKosM State Departiseat of Vocational 

and' Technical ^Education 
. 1515 Vast sixth Avenue 

Stillwater, .OK 74074 
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1 X-i^t-X** 



STATE BOARD Or VOCATIONAL & TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
APPLICATION FOR 
SECONDARY & FULL-TIME ADULT 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM{S) 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR 19 



GENERAL APPltCATtON NO 
AnOOt SS 



iPtFASC RSFfR TO THJS NUMBER V/HEN COMPlETING SUP^l EMENTAt FORMS AND CORRESPONDENCE ) 



DATE 

COUNTY 



Ab'yv.> '^«t>»vt vf>.xM 1 ^f«< t hM the I^MN^.ng appfoved Vocat.<v>»t & Te^chnKril Ediicaf.oo programs m oporatioo during th« curror^t yMr 
ir^fi.*sjoe?l5tor>l'nja.>«»o<thoM»pfo«r4rr»fo# except •$ (Joiotcd Of changeO on Scnot)ol«0 



iOCAi^ mOORAU NAME 



sovit rnoGWAM namc 



N. >T( i„ ^o<s-.»»> .5<'f'>^> adfi D/ogfa^s for FY and FY coTf^okMt Schc<iutes 0 and C 

* A » t>tiX*'r, \ -ia<Jrn.iym ^hf o'cJ accor>party alt pfog'ams w<lh CP numbers 



ERIC 



STATE BOARD OF VOOATIONJAL & TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
APPLICATION FOR 
SECONDARY & FULL-TIME ADULT 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM{S) 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR 19 

(^IfcASF REFER rO THIS NUMBER WHEN COMPlfeTING SUPPIEMENTAL FORMS AND CORRESPONDENCE I 
^vsT^M ' DATE 

ADORERS COUNTY 
rh<> jtxve '^a«n<»d $c^ix^i -itM' O f*«ou<»iK W»;eti«n v< Change ol Iho (oMowiog pfoqiams h%to<S m Schodul* A 



1 r»CK*nAM NAMt 


sovir 

rnOCVMAM NAMC 


1 0 


ACTION COOC 


£f ftCIWt 
OAI€ 




rUMOiNG 




J ♦ 


% 

ru 








































j 





































^h»> ir^ wi" 1 V (!f%t"x t rfwjiMni% jioO'f'val j< Ihp npw v(xition3? (ind technical pfo3fam$ listed bolow 



ANt'> Vt PMOOMAM NAMf 


OAlf 






t 

H t 
U A 
M C 

• M 

c c 




% 

ric 


STARTINO 
OAIt 


AVTSCMtCK^F 
PHOOMAM 

LAST VI An 































































































































































4 A AT «5'f o<r,it Kf ,rT>o.*i^y J»» 0"^fJ<«s wh<h sp^'Ai lundsa*** 'OQuP^tort (<>g diMdvanl4g*»<j| and handicapped) 
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01 OO' CX? 



STATE BOARD OF VOCATIONAL A TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
APPLICATION FOR 
SECONDARY & FULL-TIME ADULT 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM(S) 
FOr^ SCHOOL YEAR 19 



GPNt nAL APPLICATION NO 



System 



ptEAse nef ER to this number whencompieting supplemental forms and correspondence ) 



A0O«f ss 
lONG RANGE PROCiRAM REQUEST 

It »<>M o'Jn to v^oAfid iOJf ^^KiUontl dfcnngs at any tim« !!»• WO<xJ 19 1 V ptgaw 



SCMOOl 



OATC 
COUNTY 



K , Hj 0'^^' it* d>vtt^«*f^'JO any go«{>fli pfO<jr»'ris 4t any <im« ov<*f the per 



,<xj 19 to 19 pipage liM 
ttvn 





»0 NO 


lEvfl 


SCMOOl 
Yf AH 











































* . .v^-?-'*. »' v<>* vvoow hvc to mawo aboul your v(JCJlK>n3' p*oqram <y about vocational ciMC^hon m qewjral 

^ fXH.afinM»r.» .)! v«x *JiooAUml T«s.hnK,at E <}^>< a'»ort w<H»UUpprc£ratf thf m 
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SCHEDUIE O STATE BOARD OF VOCATIONAL & TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

OS oS5xx? APPLICATION FOR 

SECONDARY 4 FULL-TIME ADULT 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM(S) 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR 19 



l^^UASf Hifiil TOtHJS N'JMOef* WHCNrOMPlMlNG SUPPLE MINT At FORMS AND COnRESPONDl NCC ) 
>Y,tfM DATE 

AOOMESS ""^^ COUNTY 



it IS understood that ihis application hd;> Deen developed m consultation with representatives of the educational and training 
rosources available m the area to be served and with input from a local advisory committee and agreed upon that if this 
request is approvod the vocational education funds will be utilized m accotdance with the policies established by the 
State Board of vocational and Technical Educdtron and P L 94'482 

Furthermore as required by P L 94-482 the programs requested in this application aro proposed to meet identified needs 
of studonis served by this institution and where possible results of previous evaluations have been used m their develop- 
meni Those programs are consistent with the training goals of other agencies & institutions in the area including CETA 
prime sponsors and assure a coordinated apDroach to meeting the vocational education and training needs of tho area or 
community 

We the undersigned have been author»zpd by the Board of Eduuition to submit this application for Vocational Education 
program{$) and upon approval to request reimbursement on an annual basis 



By . 

Pf«IKi«nl Board C4 €JkK«t i><^ 



0» 009 ox? 



STATE BOARD OF VOCATIONAL & TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
APPLICATION FOR 
SECONDAnY & rULL'TIMF. ADULT 
VOCATIONAl EDUCATION PnOGnAM(S) 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR 19 

^PttASF ntFFR 10 I MIS NUMOrnwutN cowrie UNO SUPPUWrNTAL FOfWS ANDCOnnESPOWENCe \ 



svsTiM 



OATf „ 
COUNTY 



lOCM 



f»f tCttVE 



StAOFINO 
OATf 





d »»» ^<^*vtlM* A 




















It) 


AC ION coot 


CfftCTlVE 
OAtt 






• i 


•5 


s 

fIC 


- - - i 


































































■ 1 




















i 



AVtS r»ltCK IF 

rnoonAM 

lASI VLA« 



At«m«»»« A<fiyVtqii«« CW«i«uNty (fnfoy*' 



SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
SUBMrr THIS COPY TO OKLA. STATE DEPT. VOC. a TECH. EDUC. 



ERLC 

hfiiinniiinrfTiTma 



wcm^ vms or vhtsicaut oil KmAtw- hakdicappid-jessoss. I ^ 

tut the loc4i V.*l»oty cwaittM a«fl)ets,vho p«rtlcl'i>.t*i la tb« d«tXj.pa«t 
^ ■ • CrottP a«pr««eBt«d 



\ . 



Total F«wiXt_ 



Total R*cia/Ethnlc Minority^ 



1 



worn w Dsmxnix>(G mt rBz:fumiM^mfo$xD 'mvictiykja*;m 

wax rsz nonsimn or tke ux^fnyaxs^ ^ \ 

I* B««;eribe tb» vocationml •ducatioir nft«4V \fbt«^^^ V 

to nh^t «xt«>3tc tbt proipciM propo««d ,ln^'ti;i«'^^^^ ^ 



2« , Dttcrlbe hov th9 f jbadin^s of any «v«luAtlOfi of j^rogrm^^^^^^^ : 
A hcvt bftftn ut«d to dtvtlop th* protrm prbppl«4 lo/ttiiii'^apjpXi^^^ 



3* D«9crlb« how the actlvltlM proposed In thla. Appllcftion^ 9e^^^ 
«inpower progr«i» conducted In th« trea^by «, .prtei »p<m«bt;.«p^'t^^ 
llshed under tbt Coaprehtnalvc CipXoya«nt and 'Tr«inln|-.4^cjC'^.^^^^ 
if an7> to as sura a coordinated approach to' t&as ting vocational:^ 
education and training neada of the area or coiMimit^r^ 



A. Describe the relationships hetveftn voeationaX e<iuca^dn prqgr^ 
proposed to he conducted vith ftmda under' lite ^Vocatij^ 
Ajsecdaents of 1976 end other programs ifi the area or ^oimititty, 
which are supported vith state atvd local funds* 
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Assurances 



D. 



Date 



3-79 Signature 



In addition to the provisions. Uut are found with the RFP, the following 
assurances are required in each approved funding agreement by the Okla- 
homa State Board for Vocational and Technical Education. The under* 
signed applicant agrees to co«ply with the following assurances:^ 

A. The applicant will comply with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 (P.I?. 88-352) and all requircoents iaposed by or pursuant to 
the Regulations of the Departaent of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(45 CFR Part 80) 'issued pursuant to th^ tittle, to the cnd^that no 
person io the United Sutcs shall, on the grounds of race, color, 
or national origin, be excluded frou participation in, be denied 
the benefits of, or be otherwise subjected to discrimination under 
any program or activity for w^ch the applicant receives, federal 
financial assistance from the Depcrtment. (The assurances of 
compliance (HEW 441), or court order, or desegragation plan previous- 
ly filed with the U.S. Office of Education in accordance with the 
•Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Regulations apply to 
this application.) 

B. The applicant will coa^ly with Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 

1964, as amended, which prohibits private employers, labor unions, ^ 
empfoyment agencies, state and local governments, and employees of 
educational institutions from discrimination on the basis of race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin. 

C The applicant will comply with the provisions of Title IX of the 

Education Amendments of 1972 (20 U.S.C., Section 1681 et. »e3-)/?<i 
the regulations promulgated thereunder by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in so faxT as may be applicable hereto. 

The applicant will comply with Section 504 of the Rehabilitation |A 
Act of 1973, P.I.. 93-112. Section 504 provides that no otherwise 
Qualified handicapped individual in the United States, as defined 
in section 7(6), shall, solely by reason of handicap, be excluded 
from the participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be sub- 
jected to discriaination under any program or activity receiving 
federal financial assistance. 

E. The project will be operated in compliance with all applicable 

state and federal laws and with regulations and other policies and 
administrative issuances by the Oklahoma State Board for Vocational 
and Technical Education, including submission of such reports as 
may be required. 
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Atucheeat I 



KIKDS or Pl^dCRAMS AVAIIABLE 7Q-IX)CAL SCHOOLS 



Rctular uid pooperative VtogzMSui 

R«|ul*r pxoxtMMi^ are desifoed -ta prcp»r« studeati for «tttry-le7*l- 
esplb5«9ttt or advitxced education in the occupation for >fhich trained or 
in a rtlated occupations Ktfgular protrasa auty be< offered in clie fol« 
Ibvins inatructioaal areaa^ 



(12 month contract; trades 9-12) 

(10 ao&th contract; gradea .9«U) 

pO nonth contract; gt^dtn^ iPrl^) 

(10 fidnth .contract; gradea 11*12} 

(10 aionth contract; gradea U*i2) , 

(10 sonth contract; gradea lO'^H) 

Cooperative vocational, education prograaia arc deaigned to coordinate 
claaarooB inatruction vith on* the- job training. The'o-izt coiipocent 
ftuat be closely related to the classroom insttuctiont carisfully auper- 
▼iaed, and carried out undtr a written a^greeaent' between the schopl- and 
the eaipldyerv Cooperative atudents must be coispensated in accqrdanc^e 
vith applicable lava and regulations. Special conaideration viil.be 
given to prograia la schools which have high dropout ratea and are 
located in counties with high exployo^nt. Cooperative programs «re 
available in the following areas: 

Voc* Agric. Dec. Trng. (VAOT) (10 month contract; grades 11-12) 
Hose Ec Rel't Oc cup. (KEKO) (10 aojath contract; gradea 11-12) 
Cooperative Diatrib. Educ. (10 Bonth contract; . grades 11-12} 
Cooperative Buainesa & Office (10 month contract; grade 12} 
Cooperative Trade & Indus. (10 isonth contract; grades 11-12) 
Cooperative Interdisciplinary (10 month contract; grades 11*12) 

See Schedule 5 of the Application for Secondary and Full-Xiae Adult 
prograss to request a new prograo in the areas^ lia^ed above. 

Diaadvitttaged Pro^raBs and Services 

Special funds, are available to jiasist those- studenta in a achool who 
have an acadeaic or econoaic disadvantage that preventa them from suc- 
ceedlnig in a^~ regular prograa- of vocational iaatructioh. Theae finda 
Bay be re^ueated- to .provide special suppleaentary services for individual 
programs of itu t rue tibn '^or a group of diaa<iyantaged -students^ A coa- 
plete proposal describing the population to be served and the services 
to be proviidad is required before such a program can be funded. See 
Requeata. for Proposal c and guidelines ibp proposal dcveldpeieht to rer 
quest funding for disadvantaged programs or services. 



Vocational Agriculture 
HoverXconoiiics 
Trade ais^d Induatry 
Health Occupations 
Buaineaa and Office 
Diatributiva Education 
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CccrtUatted Vccfttiomil Iducatioo tnd Trsininf (CVET) is • special dla- 
tdtiataged progrwi dtiigJMid for frtflaiea tnd tophwwref in Uifh tchoolt. 
Th« obJcctiT* of th« progrti it to eacourtft potential dropouts to 
r^in ia fchool uatiX U^«y lire cUfibl* •ad.prcptred to enroll in * 
r«raer Ybwtiowil prograui, Tb* curriculu* cctt»i«t» <?t reUted Entlith, 
Mth. rtXeted tcitnct :(opti^aiiX) , tociel ttudict (optloael), tnd yocf- 
tiwuX twiaint ^ foXXowiag exeat J c'oaitnactioa, nottl- 

cttXtttie, »€cl«mlci, horn iwd ;co««mity eervicee or.lwsilth^occt^etioaij- 
To^ rt^it e cm progrii, iadictte yout iatereet%oa $cii«duU B of tU% 
t^Xicetibtt f©jr eecoadery «ad fall-tiioe edult pr6ft»«f. 

Headicepped Frostiws and Serricet 

Special faada are alto aVailabXe ta aaaiet atudenta yfeb cannot succeed 
la rttttXar prokriM of iastructioi^ because of docaiKsnttd physical or 
Mntal Uiadicaps . These funds »S7 ^ used to provide iadividu*! supple- 
•ealtiry eerrices or to ptovlde a! speciaXXy desi$ned prograa^gr^a group 
of handicapped iadiriaualn. h proposal describing the ecti>i^ties and 
services to b«; provided ^It required fro« each school requesting J^^^ 
cap^ fund<. See Request if or Propbsait and auideline» for W]riting 
froposale* 

Worlt-Study Progra* 

^rk-stA»dy progrtaw differ fro« cooperative vocational education j(ror 
traao in that e«plb)went arraaged for students on workratudy Jobs is 
ttot nicessarily in fields related to their studies and by law th^iy wi«t 
.be carolled in a vbcationai prbgraa and tiiployed by the local education 
agency or other public agencies or institution^ . Ko student aay be 
eapibyed for aorc than 20 hours in any week in which classe*. are in 
seasion and' «ust be between 15 and 21 yeirs of age. If the »tudent is 
not attending classes during the suiwicr, there ia no l^ialUtlcn, on 
hours of eaplcyaent or the Mwuat of condensation earned except tnat a 
student aay not be coarpensated at a rate which exceeds the hourly rate 
prevailing ia the area for persons pcrfonaing si«ilar duties, Suimer 
camisgt: «ill not iifilt the rowpensation paid [during the academic year 
under work-study prograas. A financial allotment will be granted to 
the school and aay be used under^ the guidelines of work-study prograai. 
Federal work-study funds alloted by the State Cepartaent of Vocationul 
end Technical Education iuat be matched 50 percent froa state and local 
fukds, and total non-federal expenditures must equal the average non- 
federal expenditure for the three previous years- Use-Schedule B to 
indicate your interest in participating in the work-study prograa.. 

Vocational Adult Education 

Adult training is an area which should be expanded. Funds are available 
for organised training programs to prepare adults for a new job or to . 
iaprove or upgrade skills in their current occupations. A request may 
be made by indicating the adult training program on Schedule B of the- 
attached form. 
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3. 




Accordlnt to St«t« Boitd IPcX^qr.^ lai.^niiW' V^citlooti,:^^ 



DI«C«ntr«X Kerch 
ICE 

food Strvictt 
rood Mint 

OcciipitlortAX $tryic«» 
Truck Drivtr 
Cithlt;t Chcclctr 
Bc^oUutping 
Kursft Afltlitimt 
HtAVy Equip Optr 
rttrol«*c!t Occ 
Clerk ^typifft 
Clothing Mgat 
KschlQt Shop 
Benking/Sftvings & Loan 
Horticulture 
Autoaotlye Services 
Moat Fx6c«8dlng 
SecreterleX Training 
Huabing/Pipe Fitting 
Personnel Tmg 
Insurance 

Leundry/Dry Cleaning 
Hotel Lodging 
Vater/Sewa^ge Treatment 
Sheet Ketal 
Baker 

Finance/Credit 
Hecreation Tpurica 
Med Ub ' Alde 
Cpiqiuter Operator' 
Mrcfraf t Kech 
'^Ilectrician 
Den Office Asst 
Chemical Tech 
Bus Hach Repair 
Child Care 

Optician- Ditp/OptrHei:h' 
Home Furn Serv ^ 
Leather Working 
library Asat 
D(m tab Tech 
SUdio/XV Kepair 



Vestern' Eaif- ^ . 
Hid^li^t 

pi-^enerali Kerch ' 
. Of f iee>i#ei|tant 
Fooa^'Ser^^ 

Truck Driver 
Occ ieivices 
Bookkeeping 
Cashier Chec^r ' ' 
INIuVs e Ask is tanc 
Heavy Equip Cip'er 
Clerk; Typisfc 
General Of flee Clerk 
Petrpleun Occ 
BankingySavimgs^:^ :i6ah 
Horticulture 
Secretarial Training 
Machine/ Shop 
'Attte-£ Parts" Service 
^Insi^rance- - ' ' 
Personnel trng ^ - 
Heat Frp.ctssing;' 
Pliifflbing/Pipe Fitting 
Electricity 
Clothings Mgat 
Lauttdry/Dry^ Cleaning? 
Flnance/Credit 
Boter Lddgingr 
Hesonty ' ' " . , 
Water /Sewage, rea tjaent 
Rt^creation Tourism 
Carpentry. 
Baker 

Stitet ^tal ' 

Child^^Car^ 
Medaab:Ai4i^ 
Coa^titer^ Operator 
Advertis^g_^ervict9 



/'•<)ffice-4i»ii|tint:'' 

- :f tXkd'^Se^cee'- ' ; / ^- 

^FPoiiMi|i^:V b'W^ 
^'pccJWrv^c^^ . . o . 

- CiV hier *'5he^kef^ / ^ - 
'lboktt(ipin|^'T 'v. 
.)|u^ stf toilf tantj 

' ,tni6fc;!i^lyet: y\ .\ 

.•lU^^'inev^h^^V ^ y 
;Secjfetatiak^^ 
'dler'k''Typjiit"^'f 
^ireiding ' \ , . . „^ 
Heayy; Eqitip- Ojier^ 
Auto i<ecHi»ni4s , 
'Carp|ni:r^:'''j ; 
Autcwtiye^^ 

;iPryctifeaS'?Sttrsin^^^ ^ , 
Kortiiuitu^^^ Jf': , / 
PersonnieXv trpj;^' « * - - 

Piiprt)i^i(]^^ 

XttSttraiice^. ' 

ci^^h^^|<i»t : I 

.S%ei'^Ke,tfS' > \'/' 
.•E3(e^troTticr;v ^ [ 
'^Me^-:;fri^e|^^^ }''^ 

Mrcreit:;Kf^cii;^^^ ^ • 
';Ei*ct|iciimV^^^ , J ^" 

']taur^diy/b0^ 5Xeffiiti:|' 
''t^c5rea|i^^ 

'Finence/cie^l^r ^ 

Geheril 0fi^^^4^ 

'Baker ' ' " ^ 

HeiMat Aide' 
.PflAti^ng. ' ^ ^ 
^Coaputef -Oj^erator ' I. 
ftasonry- - . , 
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Arrange through your resource person to obtain a copy of the 
application/locaUplan materials furnished .by your state educa- 
tion agency for funding local schools and colleges with voca- 
tional programs. Carefully read the instructions and forms and 
identify the following: 



• Signatures needed 

• Contact persons 

• Number of required copies 

• Due dates 

• Necessary data 
Return address 



You may wisR arrange through your resource person to inter- 
view-in uerlSn or by phone-.-one or more contract/grant agents 
' in your stat'education agency responsible for reviewing the 
< annual vocational program applications. If at all Possible, 

/conduct the interview in person. You could structure the 
Optional ^ interview around such questions as the following: 



Ij^Activity Jj^ 



0 What are the major problems in getting applications 
approved? 

• Who should be contacted .when. appl icants have questions 
about the application forms? 
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• The following Items checK your comprehension of the material 

W \ in th^ information sheet, "Making Application for Federal and 

f Activitv J State Vocational Funds." pp. 9-27. Each of the three items 

■ requires a short essay-type response. Please explain fully, 

% M but briefly, and make sure you respond to all parts of each 



SELF-CHECK 



1 What are the primary differences between an application and a proposal? 
Why IS it essential that the vocational administrator know the difference? 



2 Whv does confusion sometimes exist between what is contained in a local 
plan and an application for state and.federal funds? How can you deter- 
mine the difference for your institution? 
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What are some ot the most common errors made by administrators when 
filling out application forms? Why are these errors critical? 
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Compare your written responses on the "Self-Check" with the 
"Model Answers" given below. Your responses need not exactly 
duplicate the model responses; however, you should have covered 
the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



1 The primary differences between applications and proposals are the source 
of monies and the way in which the institution uses the money. Funds 
obtained by the institution through the application process are federal 
and state monies that are to be used primarily for the support and main- 
tenance of regular vocational instructional programs. Money that is 
obtained through submitting a proposal may come from a variety of sources 
and is usually designated for a "special" project. Proposal money is 
short term and often is designated for such activities as research, cur-, 
riculum development, or exemplary activities. 

The vocational administrator must know the difference between these two 
funding sources because one provides for regular program support (applica- 
tions) and one provides for the extras or nice-to-have items. Not having 
a proposal funded is a disappointment and an inconvenience; not having an 
application funded may mean disaster for a local vocational education pro- 



gram, 

2 Confusion often exists between a local plan and an application for state 
and federal funds because each state education agency- handles this process 
differently. Some states request both an application and a local plan on 
an annual basis, while other states request a local plan and also consider 
it an application. The best way to determine what is required is to call 
or write the contact person In your state education agency who is in 
charge of vocational program approval and funding. 

3. Common errors made In applications submitted by local administrators 
Include the following: ^a,. 

• Not following instructions 

• Missing due dates 

• Providing inaccurate information 

• Not making enough copies 

• Mailing the form to the wrong office 

• Writing rather than typing forms 

• Missing signatures 

• Not Vol lowing directions 
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Yes, these errors can be critical, llf the forms are not filled out and 
filed correctly, the school or col^va^e may not rticeive any vocational 
education funds from state or federal sources. 



Level of Performance : Your completed "Self-Check" should have covered the 
same major points as the model responses. If you missed some points or have 
questions 'about any additional points you made, review the material in the 
information sheet, "Making Applicatnon for Federal and State Vocational 
Funds," pp. 9-27, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience II 
OVERVIEW 



Activity 





After completing the required reading," clemonstrate knowledge 
of administrative activities that support the development of 
project proposals. 



You will be reading the information sheet, "Planning for 
Proposal Development," pp. 35-45. 



You will be demonstrating knowledge of administrative 
activities that support the development of project pro- 
posals by completing the "Self-Check," pp. 47-48. 



You will be evaluating your competency by comparing your 
completed "Self-Check"' with the "Model Answers," pp. 49-50. 
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NOTES 




OFor infomation about the steps you should take in organizing 
tor proposal development, read the following information sheet. 

PLANNING FOR PROPOSAL DEVELOPMENT 

The local vocational education agency receives the bulk of jts financial 
support annually upon sub(.nssion of the completed prograni «PP^";^°"J°^';^- 
compliance with your state's program application procedures shouia, therefore, 

c?inat: reimbursement of the majority of P^J^''^"-^,^"^;^' fs' pec 1 J 
the areas of instruction, work study, placement, and other areas specifically 
addressed in the Vocational hducation Act (VEA) basic grant. 

There are however, other sources of revenue available to local programs, 
which ca^ be acquired only through the submission of pro.iect proposal s- -a more 
Tr i a oSplex activity than the program application P-cedureT" Money 
that is solicited through proposal s is often awarded ";P^^J^ ^ 
rather than on a strict formula basis e.g., numbers and types of students 
served! Therefore, strong proposal writing skills are required in order • 
trsuc^ssfully exp ain and sell the project idea to the funding source. 
0 her c s! the funding of proposals is determined using a base ran ing 
ist For example, schools having the greacest need are at the ^op of the 
St AUo points can be given if it Is a new idea or program. If you want 
your* proposal 'ti be funded,'you need to knowli^w these decisions are m.de. 

In this information sheet, we are going to assume that '^^^^f ,^ 

ident led 1 a cial resources for vocational education (covered in he module 
Ih^t rf orereou site for this module). The funding source may be the gov- 
eJnnUt (s?ate S Jedefal ) . a private foundation , business and industry, or 
some other local funding source. 

If YOU developed an idea for an extra or supplemental nonprogram activity 
that iou'w Shed o'^undertake and then sought a funding source you ho"ld h ve 

essed the appropriateness of y^idea by determining if it met the tests 
of need, feasibility, potential benefits, and fundability. 

• NPPd The first thing you should have done is make sure that a problem 
actuaTTF^xil s d hat no one has been able to solve it. Eventually, w en 
^HHno thp oroDOsal you will need to summarize what has al ready been done 
^pLhvp Eo The problem area-' if anything-and document why your idea is 

ra^w^n rlVoir proposed project ^l^^e- fr«n si.„n^ projects. 
Thrniinh n review of the literature you may have found examples or similar 
oroiec s Yo ^he hou i have explained what could be learned from previous 
P.oPriences and what was good or bad about other efforts m this area. You 
shou J ISO have included quotes from educators and community leaders o 
o' lenf theTe'ed for your'project idea. You ^^f-l^^l;-^ ^^^^^^ ''''''' 
. -of support from experts or practitioners supporting the need. 
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Feasibi ]ity > Although documenting the need is an important step, you 
should also have determined that your idea would,' in fact^ resolve the prob- 
lem or at least improve conditions. In addition, you should have ensured that 
the idea could be implemented. In effect, you snould have organized the proj- 
ect in jourxhead--roughing out goals, objeaives, and outcomes to determine 
whether Vou could accomplish your idea in a reasonable amount of time, for a 
reasonable aniounf^f money, and with available human resources. You should 
have ensured that your idea was sound, both from a practical and theoretical 
viewpoint. ' w 

Potential bene^its ^ YcTu shoul^ have determined the potential benefits 
of your project idea, and you should now be sure^ that your project will have 
an impact on the maximum number of people in your* target group and that the 
results of the project can be used by others. Yo\should have identified and 
specified any other possible benefits: increased aHiculation or communica- 
tion among educational institutions or agencies, ease of program installation, 
improved ability to meet the needs of special populations, and so on. 

Fundabi lity . Finally, ifyour ide^ clearly niel> a need and was feasible, 
you should have determined whether money was avail^^le for it. As a voca- 
tional administrator, you should have»m^de it a point to be av^are of what 
^^Knds of ideas were being funded by different government^ agencies, private 
businesses, and foundations. If you were on mailing \ists of organizations 
that you knew to be responsive to vocational education issues, you should have 
had the basis for a file containing (1) jnformation about newly funded pro- 
grams and (2) guidelines for writing proposals for each particular funding, 
agency. A search of your files should have narrowed down the list of poten- 
tial funding sources. 

It, on the other hand, you received a request for proposal (KFP) or 
application package indicating that funds were available to support a par- 
ticular scope of work, you should havg assessed the appropriateness of th'e 
proposed scope of work to the mission and capability of your institution by 
answering questions such as the following: 

• Uo the needs that are to be covered by the contract or grant relate 
strongly to needs that prevail in your own situation? 

• Do you (or can you) have people and facilities adequate to perform 
the scope of work outlined in the guicfelines? If you-do not have the 
needed expertise on staff, can you hirfe personnel on a consultative or 
contractual basis for the duration of the project? 

• Is it possible to prepare a suitable response to the guidelines 
within the time and other constraints that exist? 

• Is your organization eligible to submit a proposal according to the 
tiding agency's statutes and past practices? 

o What is the time allowed by the agency for cotnpletlon of the project? - 
Can you do the work in the time specified? 
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. Is there any indication given by the agency of the scope of the 
effort involved (e.g., number of staff members, size of budget)? Does 
the agency specify the number of person-hours or person-years of effort 
required? Do you have to compute the amount of money they are planning 
to spend by using their base rate? 

• Are the expected results of the project clearly spelled out? (If 
they are, you have less freedom to be creative. If they are not, you 
have more work but also more freedom to use your creativity.) 

• Are you competing for money to direct the next phase of a -project 
that another individual or organization has been running for a year or 
more? (If so, your chances of being awarded the contract or grant are 
very smal 1 . ) ■< 

• Do you stand a reasonable chance to win the contract or grant, given 
the known competi tion?^ 

You should, in addition, have established contact with the appropriate 
person at the funding agency. If you had an idea for which you were seeking 
funding, you should have explained your project idea and determined both the 
agency's interest and the steps you should take next. If you were consider- 
ing responding to an KFP or application package, you should have made contact 
to get clarification concerning any questions left unanswered by the RFP or 
application package. 

The need to establish and maintain contact with the "funding community" 
cannot be overemphasized. It is only by initiating contact and asking the 
right questions that you can ensure that your proposal will be responsi ve ^to 
the KFP— or that you should be responding at all. The RFP may be 'wired. 
This means that the funding agency has written the RFP so that only one spe- 
cific proposer can get the contract. (This is more common with foundations 
than with public flinders.) 

This- is not as devious a practice as it sounds. Assume, for example, 
that a particular- university has done a lot of work recently on developing 
computer-assisted instruction. They have the expertise, the staff, and the 
capacity to do that job. By specifying in the RFP that proposers must have, 
the specific expertise, staff, and capacity that only that one university has, 
the funding agency is "wiring" the RFP— but justifiably, if that's the job 
they want done. 

In addition, not all RFPs' or application packages are as thoroughly and 
clearly wrvtten as one might hope. In some cases, it is very difficult to 
determine exactly what the funders think they are asking for. It may be that, 
although the problem has been identified, the funding source isn't clear on 
what types of solutions should be sought. Or it may just be that the RFP 



2. Adapted from Walter M. Mathews, Patricia B. Campbell, Lisa Hunter, and 
Margaret Robinson, Developing Successful Proposals in Women's Educational 
Equity , Volume" I: The Guide (San Francisco, UA: Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development, n.d.), p. 17. 
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isn't very well written. The easiest and best way to clarify this situation, 
is to contact the designated person at the agency. 

At this point, then, you should have some tentative plans and should be 
ready to seek a contract (e.g.j by responding to an RFP) or a grant (e.g., 
by responding to an application package). The first step in this process is 
often the preparation of a preappl ication. 



Writing a Preapplication 

Some funding agencies require a preapplication (letter of Intent, concept 
paper, prospectus, or proposal outline) before you submit your full proposal. 
This preapplication may serve (1) as the focus of discussion during your ini- 
tial visit with an agency contact person or (2) as an outline for the full 
proposal that you will be writing. Sometimes--but usually only with private 
foundations--the preapplication serves as the proposal itself and ntay wind up 
as the final contract between you and the funding agency. 

The preapplication should be no more than three to five pages long, 
double-spaced. Unless the funding agency provides you with a fonnat--which 
you should observe exactly--you should include the following elements in your 
preapplication: 

• Name of your organization 

• Name and address of the proposed project director 

• Project title 

• What you plan to do 

• Why this needs to be done 

• Steps involved in implementing the plan 

• Who wil ] be involved 

• When and where the mrk will be done 

• How much it will cost (estimate) 

• Anticipated outcomes 

• Method of evaluation 

• How it will contribute to the goals of the funding agency 

If the preapplication is to be in the form of a letter of intent, per- 
sonalize the letter as much as you can by (1) mentioning any prior contact 
made with the agency regarding your idea and (2) referring to what you might 
know about the agency's operations. The contents of this preapplication may 
be used later as the basis for developing the proposal abstract , which will 
precede your full proposal. 
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Establishing Your Credibility 



If you or your organization are unknown to the funding agency, it is 
important to convince the agency of your capabilities* Seize every oppor- 
tunity available to yet to know key people within the funding agencies* 
Establishing personal contact and developing rapport with these individuals 
can be treniendously helpful* 

You might also want to establish a "credibility file" that you can take 
with you to a preappi icatjon meeting. This file could include the following 
types of information: 

• Kesumes--yours and those of other staff members 

• Letters of endorsement from professional and community leaders 

• Copies of any publicity about yourself or your organization 

• Brochures describing your organization 

• Quotes from experts supporting the value of your idea 

• Copies of publications by you or staff members attesting to the pro- 
fessional standing of the staff and the organization, especially any 
materials that relate to the proposed project 

An excellent way to establish credibility for yourself and your organiza- 
tion, of course, is to start with a small $5,000-$20,000 project and complete 
it successfully^. A good track record will build credibility and lead you 
gradually into successful competition for larger projects. 

Another way of establishing credibility is to involve experts on your 
project committee or advisory board. Their association with your project 
can enhance it in the eyes of the funding agency, besides providing you with 
valuable resources to assist in project planning. 



Obtaining Your Institution's 
Authorization to Pursue Fund'ing 

Unce you are close to actually v^iting and submitting the proposal, you 
need to make sure that you have the required authority to continue. Some 
larger organizations require a sign-off procedure even for preapplications in 
order to monitor the resource development process. Most organizations desig- 
nate a special person to sign all legal documents— and a proposal that is 
funded becomes a legal document--before they are submitted. This person, as 
well as any others upon whose decision making you depend, should be informed 
in advance of your intent to develop a proposal, so that the proper proce- 
dures can be followed and any problems ironed out before you actually begin 
to write. 

Institutional authorities will be very concerned about the potential 
impact of a funded proposal on the institution. For example, how much money 
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must tne institution commit? Some funding agencies require 10 percent of 
the project cost to be borne by the submitting institution. Some require a 
specific local match as high as 5b percent. Will you have to purchase equip- 
ment? Most funding agencies will not reimburse you for equipment, whereas 
sonie will allow reimbursement of 50 percent of the cost for equipment. Indi- 
rect expenses to the institution must be considered. You will be using 
ancillary ana other staff support, such as business office personnel and the 
student personnel office staff. Office space, furniture, and equipment to be 
used by the project staff must be considered. Will the funding agency cover 
these expenses directly or by allowing a percentage of the total project to 
be covered as indirect costs? Ypu may have. to acquire additional staff for 
the project. Will the institution be able to absorb the person's? You must 
have satisfactory answers to these questions in order to obtain institutional 
authorization to pursue the funding. 

^'"^^ 

This step--obtaining authorization—cannot be overemphasized, and you 
should initiate steps early in the process to obtain this authorization. If 
you wait to assess the attitudes of the governing board toward submission of 
proposals, you may complete a great deal of work in vain. If. the board is 
unwilling to continue programs once outside funds are ydi ssi pated , then your 
chances of effecting real change are greatly reduced. Some boards, in fact, 
are so unwilling ^to get "stuck" with maintaining programs whose outside fund- 
ing has expired that they will not authorize the submission of such proposals. 
You need to know these things early so that your proposal planning efforts are 
not wasted. 



Assigning Staff to the Task 

' y 

If you do not plan to do all of the information-gathering and writing 
yourself, you need to plan staff assignments carefully so that a coherent 
product will be developed. The best situation is to have the person who will 
manage the project also manage the proposal development process ( proposal 
manager) and, if possible, write most of the proposal. This helps to ensure 
that the proposal reflects the project objectives and that the style and orga- 
nization of the proposal are consistent throughout. However, if a team of 
writers (no more than two or three persons) is to be used, you need to make 
sure that the directions are very clear. In addition, one person must be 
designated to do overall editing and proofing for proper English and consis- 
tent format. 

Staff other than writers must also be considered. One secretary is 
usually enough to handle draft materials, especially if a word processor is 
available. Some assistance may be needed from media specialists to design 
graphs or charts or to handle any special typing needs for the final draft. 
It your organization has a business office , include someone who can help you 
develop the proposal budget"! If such help is not otherwise available, an 
accountant or someone who has prior experience in preparing proposal budgets 
should be enlisted or hired to help you. This is also the time to decide 
whether you need and can afford specialists or con sultants who can help you 
with the research and design of your project. There may also be professionals 
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on your board or advisory committees who could lend some time and expertise 
to the development of the proposal or refer you to current literature on the 
subject. 

sometimes it is advantageous to collaborate on the proposed project with 
an exte rnal agency that has a mission similar to yours or that has skills lio 
lend to your project objectives. » If collaboration is allowed by the funding 
source, clarify your interest to the collaborating agency, making clear what 
contribution you wish them to make. It may be necessary to ask potential col- 
laborators to submit draft materials spelling out their planned contribution 
to the project. You or your writers would then need to incorporate these 
materials into the proposal narrative. 

<• 

Finally, Identify someone who has written successful proposals and ask 
that person it he/she will review the final proposal package before it is 
ready to be sent in. A proposal reviewer with a fresh perspective can often 
pick up inconsistencies missed by the writers themselves. 

Providing Staff with Direction and Support 

Having arrived at the final decision to go ahead with the proposal, it is 
then essential for you or another designated proposal manager to take, strong 
control of the organizational factors that will produce a high-quality pro- 
posal within the deadlines that are set in the KFP or application package. 
You can do this by sitting down with your writing staff, advisory board,, and 
other consultants or collaborators to clarify exactly what has to be done, who 
will do it, and when it must be done in order to meet the final deadlines. 

The RFP or application package is the working document for these meet- 
ings, and you should see that everyone has a copy. Because it is essential 
that you follow the format exactly, you should break the document out section 
by section, discuss its contents, and make appropriate assignments. A work- 
sheet such as the one shown in sample 3 can be useful at this time. It may 
also be useful to you as a final review tool and in formulating the proposal 
abstracts 

Supporting the Proposal Development Effort 

Providing administrative support for the initial steps in proposal ^devel- 
opment also includes the following activities: 

• Designing and disseminating a schedule of events 
. Providing staff with adequate time and resources' to complete their 
assignments 

. Training staff in proposal writing procedures 
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Designing and Disseminating 
a Schedule of Event? 

You and your proposal preparation team ,!Jiust have a clear sense of how 
proposal development is progressing. To do this the proposal manager must 
create a Schedule, with d^tes to indfca^ when each phase must be completed 
in order to meet final deadlines. Sample 4 shows an example of this type of 
schedule, which should be developed with and disseminated to each member of 
the proposal team. The proposal manager should keep a master copy of this 
schedule, indicating the final completion date of each proposal development 
phase in the space provided. 

Providing Staff with Adequate 
Time and Kesources 

Not only should the schedule recognize the al 1 -important submission dead- 
lines, it must also accommodate the various work loads of the proposal team 
members. Unless you and your staff are unencumbered by other responsibili- 
ties, you will need to try to arrange some released time for you and other 
staff who are working on the proposal. While it is rarely anyone's choice, 
it should be recognized that proposal writing often necessitates some overtime 
work on nights and weekends to meet firmly established deadlines. 

In addition, you should provide for any development expenses such as 
duplicating costs, the possible hiring of consultants, and computer searches. 

Training Staff in Proposal 
Writing Procedure? 

No one enjoys jumping blind into any project— nor tan you expect staff 
to respond well without specific instruction. If you ask someone to write 
a rationale or to draft a budget without supplying a suggested format or 
specific instructions, you can only expect extreme differences in style and 
qual i ty. 

If you have time yourself, consider running a proposal developer's work- 
shop using one of the many proposal development manuals available. Working 

a common reference, you can adapt procedures to suit your organization .in 
temis everyone can agree to. Beware of sending individual staff off to learn 
independently-the result will be several experts, probably disagreeing on 
niany points. 

Another possibility is lo send yourselves to a workshop . Many organiza- 
tions such as The United Way and the League of Women Voters sponsor proposal 
development workshops for little or no fee. Local colleges and universities 
frequently provide courses and workshops on proposal devel opment , at a reason- 
able cost. Your state education agency may also have good proposal writing 
guides and hold occasional workshops. 
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Once you have some proposal writing training and experience behind 
you. the best procedure is to write your own proposal development handbook , 
reflecting your organization's experience. In this way, you can illustrate 
all the forms and procedures required by your organization's resource develop- 
ment policies, keep updating them, and have a reference manual tor training 
new proposal writers. 

At this point, you would have the outline of a project idea that you 
know to be needed, feasible, and fundable. You would have in hand the pro- 
posal specifications of your funding target. You would have designated staff, 
consultants, and collaborators to make appropriate contributions to both pro- 
posal writing and project development. You would have plotted and P anned the 
sequence S)f activities that will allow you to meet final submission deadlines. 
In Short, your planning for writing the proposal would be complete, and you 
and your staff would be orgamzea and poised to begin the actual writing. 
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The following items check your comprehension of the material 
in the Information sheet, "Planning for Proposal Development," 
pp, 35-4b. Each of the three items requires a short essay-type 
response^ Please explain fully, but briefly, and make sure you 
respond to all parts of each item. 



SELF-CHECK 



1. Imagine that you have a project idea that addresses a need and is fea- 
sible, and for which'^you have a potential funding source* The funding 
source requires a two- to three-page preappl ication letter prior to a 
full proposal* What topics should be covered in such a letter? 



2. It is certain that your project idea is feasible as well as fundable, and 
you have been authorized to proceed with proposal development. What orga- 
nizational tasks remain to be accomplished before writing can actually 
begi n? 
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Imagine that you have obtained an KKP that appears to address your project 
Idea. In analyzing the RFP, what criteria would you use tto decide whether 
to pursue these funds? 
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Compare your written responses on the "Self-Check" with the 
"Model Answers" given below. Your responses need not duplicate 
the model responses; however, you should have covered the same 
major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



A preappl icdtion letter should be informative and brief and should indi- 
cate that you have a knowledge of the interests and activities of the 
funding source. It should descrioe the proposed project, covering the 
fol lowing areas : 

• Name of your organization 

• Name and address of the proposed project manager 

• Project title 

• What you plan to do and why 

• How you will go about it 

• Who wil 1 do it 

• When and where the work will take place 

• What outcomes are expected and how they will be evaluated 

• What you estimate the cost to be 

• How it will contribute to the goals of the funding agency 

Unce you have the "green light" to proceed with the proposal, you need to 
do the following, although not necessarily in the order described: 

• Write and revise a preappl ication in light of RFP criteria and format 

• Gather resources to establish credibility 

• Assign staff to the tasks 

• Provide staff with direction and support, to include the following: 

• Designing and disseminating a schedule 

• Providing staff with adequate training 

• Providing staff with adequate time and resources 

First, you need to examine the RFP to make sure your organization is 
eligible according to the funding source's regulations and past funding 
practices. Other criteria would be as follows: 

• Can you prepare the proposal and complete the project in the time 
speci f led? 
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o Has someone else received the contract for the first phase of the . 
project, and is it likely that this person or organization will continue V 
to receive money for the continuation? 

• Is the funding source prepared to spend as much money as you think you 
need? \ ' 

• How specific are the criteria for the expected outcome of the con- 
tract? If specific, do you feel your creativity will be frustrated? 

• Uo the needs that are to be covered by the contract or grant relate 
strongly to needs that prevail in your own situation? 

• Uo you (or can you^ have people and facilities adequate to perform the 
scope of work outlined in the guidelines? If you do not have the needed 
expertise on staff, can you hire personnel on a consultative or contrac- 
tual basis for the duration of the project? 

o Do you stand a reasonable chance to win the contract or grant, given 
the known conipetition? 



Level of Performance : Your completed "Self-Check" should have covered the 
same major points as the model responses. If you missed some points or have 
questions about any additional points you made, review the material in the 
information sheet, "Planning for Proposal Development," pp, 35-45, or check 
with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience ill 




OVERVIEW 
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Activity 



For infomidtion about how to write, assemble, and submit pro- 
posals and follow up on the funding agency's response, read the 
following information sheet. 



WRITING AND SUBMITTING PROJECT PROPOSALS 



A successful proposal package is a conceptual triumph for the proposal 
manager. What you are really doing is trying to respond to the following 
three sets of needs at once, so that in acting to solve the problems related 
to one set of needs, you are addressing or alleviating problems in the other 
n^ed areas as wel 1 : 

• The need to resolve the educational problem at the heart of your 
project idea--If you are going to solve a problem, you have to come up 
with a realistic method that should close the gap between wh'at is and 
what ought to be. Starting with a statement of what needs to be done 
and why, you must further delineate the project by describing goals, 
objectives, tasks, and expected outcomes. Every planned aspect of your 
project, from tasks to outcomes, must illustrate that you know what to 
do, how to do it, and how to evaluate its results. Keep in mind that 
your planning at this point will not only serve the requirements of the 
proposal but also provide the blueprint for the project, through which 
you hope to alleviate a documented need or solve an educational prob- 
lem. 

• Th e need to help your institution maintain itself through this and 
other projects --An infusion of new money into your institution is an 
obvious benefit of the funded proposal. Make sure, however, that what 
you propose is truly within the scope of your institution's capabili- 
ties--that you can do what you say you can do with the given resources. 
A poorly conceived and executed project can jeopardize your reputa- 

/tion--and that of your insti tution--even though it might have brought 
in some temporary money. Also, don't put your institution in the posi- 
tion of "robbing Peter to pay Paul" by requiring such a large commit- 
ment of internal resources that other vital programs suffer. 

« The need of the funding agency to choose the most qualified among 
many applicaRts for the available f unds- -because you want your project 
to be selected for funding, you nlust take special care to understand 
who will be evaluating your proposal, what their criteria are, and who 
your competitors are. Observe explicit rules of format, eligibility, 
and deadlines exactly. Other guidelines, such as those implied in the 
proposal evaluation criteria, can tell you what parts of your proposal 
should be emphasized above others. It may be helpful to assume that 
the propos.al reviewers are in opposition to your basic position. In 
this way, Vou will struggle to consider every aspect of your proposal 
package from their perspective. - 
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General Considerations 



Before sitting down to begin the actual writing of the proposal, there 
are some general areas you should consider relative to how the proposal should 
be organized and presented. 



Content Uevelopment 

Lvery part of your proposal must be logically developed and integrated 
so that the needs of the project, institution, ond funding source are clearly 
represented. For example, a proposal reviewer shouldn't have to wonder why a 
particular capability of the applicant's institution is mentioned although it 
appears to have no relevance to the project at hand. Nor should an elaborate 
prujec^ evaluation plan be suggested without reference to what it will accom- 
plish and who pays for what. Following are some additional suggestions to 
keep in mind as you consider the content of your proposal: 

• The need for the project must have been adequately assessed or a cri- 
tical problem that needs attention must have been adequately identi- 
fied. 

• Your idea must be within the scope of the law, regulations, and 
guidelines of the granting agency. 

• The objectives of the program or product you are proposing must be 
within your control and stated concisely in measurable terms. 

• An effective methodology for accomplishing your goals affCTo^jec- 
tives must have been developed. The use of an advisory council or 
the involvement of the audience or target group can be helpful in 
obtaining grassroots ideas of need and strategy, .the project activi- 
ties must be designed logically to alleviate the problem or need. 

• The budget must reflect the level of necessary project activity and 
be realistic relative to the total amount of funds available. (Don't 
ask for $1UU,0UU for your project if only $500,000 was appropriated 
for all programs in the United States.) 

• Your organization's interest in and commitment to your project must 
be shown by describing the extent to which the organization will pro- 
vide released time for staff, use of buildings, reduced overhead, and 
so on. These contributions must be related to the project budget. 

• The evaluation plan must be closelytied to the objectives and 
methodology and must not be expensive in relation to the total budget 
(less than lU percent). The evaluation must be connected to the needs. 
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• A plan for continuing the proposed activities once outside support 
ceases must be available, assuming that the project is evaluated as 
being successful , 



Fonrtat and Style 

Once you have settjed upon the overall content of your proposal and are 
ready to write, ydu will need to think about how to present your ideas clearly 
and forcefully so that they will be evaluated favorably. Following are some 
tips on style and formatting that should enhance your proposal : 

e Don't use a committee o'f many writers. In general, the fewer writers 
involved, the better the proposal. If a committee approach is used, 
one person (e.g-. , project manager), working with editorial assistance, 
should have overall authority in order to ensure consistency of content 
and style. 

• If you have trouble getting started, begin with the budget. Money 
has a strange way of defining your methods and objectives. 

• Aim your "pitch"'at one individual (preferably a proposal reviewer). 
Try to visualize that person. 

• Use quick openers—such a^s the "who, what, why, where, when, and how" 
statements used by a good newspaper reporter. Catch the reader's 
attention early and keep it. 

• Don't make a mystery out of your proposal. Start right in with the 
most important point. 

• There's no need to be sl^'with granting agencies. Yoli can "come in 
the front door," "make the pitch," and "close the sale." 

• Don't use a personal style of writing (e.g., I, we). Refer to your 
organization as if it were a third party being spoken about (e.g.. Hill 
Community College, the College; it; staff at Hill Community College, 
they). This style sounds more objective, and it's easier to brag, about 
"they" than "1." 

• Accentuate the positive; emphasize "opportunities" rather than 
"needs." 

• Beware of "iffy" and "hopeful" statements; be* positive. 

o Beware of professional jargon, abbreviations, and vague references. 

o Don't use overkill. Remember you are dealing with sophisticated 
customers, and too much sugar can sour the wine. 

• Keep your paragraphs short, and present only one thought per para- 
graph. 



3. Charles Achilles, Harriet Crump, and Lynda Moss, "The Funding Game for 
Profit," Illinois Parks and Recreation . (November-December 1977): 5. • 
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• Try to limit each sentence to lb words or less. 

• Try to limit yourself to two comnias per sentence. This keeps you 
from sayiny more than one thing at a time. 

• Use nickel and dime words, but don't insult the reader's intelli- 
gence. 

• Use contractions freely. That's the way you talk, isn't it? U_'_s_ 
the key to more effective, readable writing. 

• Be liberal with spacing, subheadings, and underl ining to make the 
proposal easy to read and to emphasize important points. 

• If the proposal is a long one (more than ten pages), prepare a table 
of contents. 

• Number the pages for ea'sy reference by proposal reviewers. 

• Select an appropriate (and interesting) title of ten words or less. 
Uon't be cute or hammy.^ 

Above all, use what you know about your funding source to shape your 
proposal format and style. Is there an RFP or proposal outline to work from? 
If so, then follow it exactly (e.g., if the RFP suggests that the proposal 
should be written in two separate booklets--technical proposal and cost pro- 
posal—then do just that). Will your proposal reviewers be familiar with 
educational jargon? If not, don't use it and carefully define any new terms 
that must be usea. 

It is also helpful to have available to all proposal writers (1) a pro- 
posal writing guide that covers matters of writing style and format, (2) writ- 
ten procedures developed by you and/or your staff for planning, writing, and 
submitting proposals, and (3) a selected Lnylish grammar book to resolve ques- 
tions of grammar and word usage. 



Contact with the Funding Agency 

When you received the KFP initially, you should have called the funding 
agency to establish or renew personal contacts, clarify the intent of the RFP, 
and gain any additional information that would help you understand the funding 
agency's thinking. You should have determined who would be reviewing the pro- 
posals. Internal staff? Outside experts? Content specialists? As the con- 
tact person responded to your questions, you should have listened carefully 
to what was --aid. What contemporary concepts, special concerns, and particu- 
lar procedures are they thinking of? What "buzz words" (the current preferred 
jargon to use in referring to a particular concept) are they using? 

NOW is the time when all the information you gathered through such 
contacts becomes essential to you. In writing your proposal, you need to 



4. Adapted frait Uaniel Conrad, The grants Planner (San Francisco, CA: Insti- 
tute for Fund Raising, 1976), pp. 234-235. 
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•incorporate those concepts, concerns, and buzz words. In the words of one 
knowledgeable state agency funding representative: 

Successful proposers know that goo4. proposals are "tuned" to the 
funding agency. They use the right "buzz words." They "key in on what 
the funding agency is looking for at a particular time. Jhey know what 
the funding agency likes and doesn't like-what's "in" and^.what s out. 
It's that personal and political (nonpartisan) touch that can swing a 
decision in the proposer's favor. Public funding agencies strive dili- 
gently to be fair and impartial. And we'd like to say that we do a 
pretty good job. But we'll be the first to admit that, when given two 
good proposals— one from someone we know, and trust can do the job and 
one from a person we've never had contact with before--we 11 probably 
embrace the "known" proposer. 

Proposal bvaluation Criteria 

If you want to win a contest, you have to know what the rules are. In 
like manner, if you want to develop or manage the development of a successful 
proposal, you need to carefully review the evaluation criteria to be used in 
evaluating your work. Available simpli' for the asking, if not included with 
the KFP package itself, the proposal evaluation criteria merit carefu study 
by everyone concerned with the proposal (see sample 5). Most proposal evalu- 
ation guides assign specific weights in the form of the maximum points that 
can be given in each major section of the proposal (e.g., objectives, proce- 
dures, evaluation). For each section of the proposal, specific criteria are 
given to be used by the reviewers in determining the merit of the section. 
The importance of reviewing and studying these criteria over and over again 
before you begin to write the proposal cannot be overemphasized. 

Writing the Proposal Contents 

At this point, you should have done just about everything you can to 
organize yourself for proposal writing. It's time now to sit down and write 
your project plans in a format that will cover the basic contents of your pro- 
posal. Although the outline will differ somewhat among funding agencies, most 
proposals are acceptable if they conform to the following outline of sections. 

• Proposal rationale 

• Procedures (plan of action) 

• Evaluation plan 

• Management plan 

• Budget 
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SAMPLE 5 
PROPOSAL EVAtMATtON GUIDE 



m Oyit Ho. 



Pfoposil Tftlt^ 



Agtncy 



Iftstructfofltt •tifort'f'aMftfi th*,propos^U^li« J^ft ^ stud)r tHt'RF^^^^^ 

VtVoV M'i urUt of iiuf Ulont mt- wil^TWjiiirf ^ jrtsponst . Your c«r«ful ,co«pUt<on^o^tKj^^,,g wtU 

W*t«'prcW«^ for^i|h<iinji:«nd (iy^royidt.WJS With infonattod that will m1«t; ipj^ttw^ In^c^'i^^^Ju^O? 
thtir proposiU T ""^-^l' " ^.^ < ' ^ ' ' * '■ . ' . ' 

I. o6n th« proposal iddrmvflft . ; , * 

tts iContinut wIth Vevlw) ^ Ho .{dowwentvrtguiredj fUlsrcltt. specif icsi 

TtHfi proposal needs np;furt(^er eyaluU1on.): 



2. poti th«. propose demonstrate. that the.xoi«pleted project j^ni have a slgnifka^ 

education? ^ ' ' ^ ^""^"^^/^ 

Yts {Continue with review) No , . (Cowwent iequlreA,, .ThtrpropoSal peedsVdo 

— > further evaluation.) 



]tote: In scoring tnt foliewlhg,. on« (i) Is the lowest rating a proposal can, receive in eich area. 

I . ' * ^ V ' r 

OWECTIVES ( of 15 poss1ble:'pts.): 

U Is. each oisjectlv? cs'pUcltlV reUted to the Intent of the RFP am* the goals stated 

In the rationale of the proposal?... ^ ^•^•*.^...^.f....i. Yes Ho 

2. Docs each objective contain the following eloMtnts: 

a. Target popuUtloh(s)?...., • ..^....-..^i. Ves N6 

to. Outco«e(s) expected? ? Yes No 

c. Crlteria or coapbhentsi/^hat will enable .project staff to measure'tJre degree tV o " u« 
which the dbject1ye,was acjiieved? ^ 

d. Time and place under which the Oiitco«e(s) are to be loeasured?..,..^. Yes Ho 

3. Taken as a set. will the objectives accomplish the intent of the m» as well as the 

goal of the proposal?,.,*..., * ^•^» ^as no 

4. What are the section's strengths an(l weaknesses? 



PROCEDURES { Of 15 possible pts.) 

1. Is each procedure explicitly related to the objectlve(s) It ^is designed to accomplish? Yes 

2. Is each procedure appropriate for acccapllshing the oOject1ve{s) It Is supposed to achieve?.. Yes 



No 
No 



bUURCE: Request for Progr'am Improvement Proposals in Vocational Education 
(SpringfieTdTin — Hlinols State Board or iiducaiion, Adult,. Vocational and 
Technical Education, 1982), pp. A-18 to A-22. 
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3. a tach proccdurt^cxpUcft and specific as to the foUpntngj 

e^. Mtm ItwUl De Ipplwnn^ed and Ci^pleted? Yes 

b. WMch staff ««nber(s) will be involved?.. ...... •m..^ * y*** r ? Yes 

C^. Wiat equipment, wteriais, or faciHties are (Necessary) < Ves 

d. Whit target 'f»opulation(s) win be served?.. -i..^ Ves 

4, Taken as « set, will the proci^ures accomplish the intent of the RFP, as wel^ .as the 
objectives of the proposal?,...*. * .....*•..♦«....».... ....vv*vv??*» 

$• Hhat are the section's strengths and ><eaknessest 



EVAHMTIOH ( of 15 possible pts.r " - 

1. U each evaluation technique explicitly related to the objectlve(s) it is designed to 
evaluate? * les 

2. Does each evaluation technique inclu^ie a statement of when it will, be conducted?... Yes 

3. U each evaluation technique adequate^^to evaluate the prpcedure(s) and/or objective($) 

it is designed to evaluate? • ' Yes 

4. Is evaluation of all procedure(s) and objective(s) planned? • Yes 

5. Dees each evaluation technique indicate which staff «eober(s} will be involved? Yes 

1,' 

6. What are the section's strengths and >-*aknesses? 



OlSSEHINATlON PLANNING OUTLINE ( of 10 possible pts.) ^ . 

J. Does the proposal contain the required dissemination planning , outline? Yes 

2. Are the outcom€(s) to be disseminated addressed in the outline? ■» Yes 

3. Are the target audience(s) of the outcome addressed? * *...4.. Yes 

4. Are specific dissemination activities described, including identified target ^udicnce(s) 

and the intent of the activity?...., Yes 

5. Are short- and long-term follow-up activities described, with the purposes of measuring ^ 
effectiveness, use, and needed assistance? • 

6. Uhat are the section's strengths and weaknesses? 



STATEMENT OF IHPACT ( Of 10 possible pts.) 

I. Is each statccent of an intended impact explicit and specific as to the follcwingj 

a« Target Populations?..... « Yes 

b. The precise nature of the intended consequences (e.g., change in specific skills, 

knowledge, attitudes, interests, values, perceptions)? Yes 

Z, Wnat are the strengths and weaknesses of the statements? 



TIME/SEQUENCE GRAPHIC PRESENTATION ( of 5 possible pts.) 

1. Are the procedures, evaluation techniques, and dissemination and utilization methods 
that are stated in the graphic presentation the same as those in the narrative? 

2. Are the procedures, evaluation techniques, and dissemination activities that arc stated 
in the graphic presentation in chronological order, with the procedures and evaluation 
techniques cross-referenced to the objective(s) and/or procedure(s) they are designed 
to accomplish or access? • « • * 



b9 



0 jt 



3» wil tftc graphic prestnutKxi aid in it^minitt>tin^^hp^!^\^^ Ho ^ 



QUAtlFlCAtlOllS t,^^ of 10 Pt**) 
I 




7. Oot$ the i;«ir^Ut94) 9f #^p6l^ jN»r9«fi<^l 
color. nitf<^«t 9fHin» >*U|f9fi|^ 



BUDSCT ( Of 10 pOiSibIt pt$,} , 

i. Project el>jtctivt^?**».*#,».»*».t#*#M>v^^^V*^w^^^^^^ 

5. Pffld«ct.pt^ocadures^<{t>»clud1fii^***1v*t^^4^ ; 

EfJMlTlf { Of 10 pdislblt pt$*} ^ \ ' ''-^'3^ V V 

I. Ooe$-Uie^coftttnt"0f tht^prWtl tW>kttC^,^ki>^S^^^ \t 
toarvs of Eiiucatlpn'MmJiU fp/ w-f4^r1i^Vf9*;H v»^ ? LC^' 

ftudtovUutl aattrUU. pfO<Jyct<t?>v*»««.*«»»*»*»»^»*st*.«w»**^^^^^ f . 




3. What «re tht proposal'* nrtngths^anai^^eabtistji:^ ' " ' ' " """^^ 



SYHTHESiS , N . , . . 

I* Wiy do you recoooeml or not reccwflwnd (circle this; pK^cpbsal for foftdln^^^ U^eV^yr i^i^hfoj to 
th« $tren9t^s/we«kft«*sts i{u«5tloo under each .arei a$.$ ,i>asi$ for ryour stat^ent, ■ , ' , 

2. I rank this proposal of the proposaU subwUted {as rtspon$6i^o a ii#clfic RfP). 
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The Proposal Rationale 



This is the first section of your proposal, presenting an overview of 
what needs to be done and why. It is usually organized into {]) a statement 
"STThe problem or need, [Zja brief review of the literature, (3) project 
goals and objectives, and (4) scope of work. The rationale should be snappy, 
concise, and logical, invitiny the reviewer to read further into the more 
technical how-to parts of the proposal. 

The statement of need— documented by relevant and timely statistics and 
research gleaned through your review of the 1 iterature— should lead naturally 
to a statement of your solution to the problem through project goals and 
objectives. Be sure that your need statement is not so global that it can- 
not be addressed through the objectives, which should be described in greater 
detail in the plan of action. 

The scope-of-work section should highlight the .proposed design of your 
project. It should serve as a preview of how you plan to proceed, what out- 
comes you anticipate, and their significance ip addressing the need. Some 
reference to how you plan to evaluate project processes and outcomes, as well 
as the capability of your institution to undertake this endeavor, can be pre- 
sented here. 

Uon't lose your readers by making grandiose statements or exaggerations 
that suggest that you don't know what you are talking about. Don't refer to 
your institution as "unique" unless you know for stjre that nothing like it 
exists anywhere in the world. Be very familiar with other efforts made to 
solve the problem or need so that you can present your suggestions in the 
correct context of what has or has not been attempted before now. 



The Procedures (Plan of Action) 

The procedures section (which may also be called the plan of action) 
should expand upon the objectives and scope of work outlined in the rationale. 
This Is the how section of your proposal, which should describe the tasks and 
activities you will perform to meet your stated objectives. 

Your procedures should be extremely well thought out, with every task 
and activity listed as a subpart of a particular objective. It is useful to 
include a work breakdown structure (see sample 6) that outlines and sequences, 
task by tair,~the work that will Tater be tied to the management and budget 
plans. 

Unnt nothing in describing the project procedures. Reviewers will assume 
that if it isn't in the proposal, it is not part of your project plan; and if 
it is not part of your plan, there should be nothing specified in the budget 
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SAMPLE 6 
WORK BREAKDQWHSTRUCTURE 



Program Objective 


Activities 


Tasks 


1.0 Conduct five workshops on 
grantsm^nship for 5 minl- 
' nium of 100 participant? 
by February 15, 1983. 

« 


1.1 Select par- 
ticipants 


l.hl Prepare list of 

potential pa rti ci - 
pants 


1#1*2 Develop promo- 
tional mHe rials 


LI, 3 Distribute promo- 
tional materials 


1.1.4 Log participant 
responses 


i.1.5 Notify partici- 
pants of selection 


1.1.6 Prepare partici- 
pant list for 
eacbtworkshop 


1*2 Develop 
workshop 
materials 


r 



SOURCE: Richard A. Gustafson. Proposal Writing: Obtaining New Fundinfl^For 
Career Guidance Programs (Columbus, OH: The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Center, The Ohio State University, 1979), p. 25. ^ 



to support It. The tollowiny sugyestions may help you determine the scope of 
descriptive detail required in the procedures section: 

• If you are going to work with participants or clients in your project 
(e.g., teachers, students, the disabled, the elderly), describe them 
and explain how they are going to be selected. Your description should 
include the participants' level of skill and relevant previous experi- 
ence, as well as such appropriate demographic variables as sex, race, 
and age. 

• If you are going to use existing materials, describe them or describe 
the procedures, you will use to find them. Describe who will use the 
materials, how^fong the materials will be used, and how you will assess 
their effectiveness. 

• If you are going to develop materials, describe their proposed format 
and discuss why this particular format was selected. You should also 
provide a tentative outline of at least some of the materials you will 
be developing, including an indication of what sources will be used in 
developing the content. 

• If you are going to provide services, describe those services, who 
will provide them, how the providers will be trained, where the ser- 
vices will be provided, who the recipients of the service are, and how 
they will be selected. 

• It you are going to provide training, describe what the training 
program will be^like, how Icng it will last, who the trainers and 
trainees will be, anc^ how they will be selected. 

• If you are going to conduct a research study, describe the sample, 
the design, the instrument, the treatment, and the data analysis pro- 
cedures.^ 

A discussion of how you plan to share your new information or products 
with others should be included with the description of the anticipated prod- 
ucts or outcomes. This is an especially important aspect in proposals for 
federal government monies. You may choose to disseminate project results 
through journal articles, newspaper stories, and professional meetings. Or 
you may have your own creative approach to sharing what you have developed. 



The Lvaluation Plan 

The evaluation plan :s usually referred to in the rationale and is some- 
times discussed as part of the procedures section, but it is most often fully 
developed in a separate section of the proposal. 



b. Mathews, Campbell, Hunter, and Robinson, Developing Successful Proposals 
in Women's Luucational Equity, Volume I: The Guide, p. 68. 
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evaluation ut your ettort serves to help both you and your funding source 
to make decisions about your project. In most cases, the RFP will specify 
that a certain amount of points will be awarded for the evaluation plan and 
tnat this plan must include evaluation strategies (i.e., what you plan to 
assess, how and when you p^an to do it, who will conduct the evaluation, and 
now the results will be used). Unless you have had training in evaluation 
metnoOuloyy, yuu may wish to consult a specialist to help you with the design. 

It the evaluation is designed to assess the processes through which your 
project objectives are achieved (e.g., did planned meetings and observations 
occur under the designated conditions?), it is called formative evaluation. 
Normative evaluation can be especially helpful to you, as a project manager, 
because it allows you to spot what is going wrong and to correct it in time 
to still achieve your objectives. 

Product or summative evaluation, on the other hand, deals with the over- 
all success ot your project in meeting its objectives. For this you need, 
instruments such as tests, questionnaires, interview guides, and observation 
schedules. Hany evaluation instruments have been developed that may suit your 
purposes . 

It you aecide to design your own instruments and the federal government 
is your funding source, you should be aware that the Uffice of Management and 
budget (UMB) requires that you submit the instruments for clearance before 
you use them. UMB checks for validity, necessity, practicality, and ensures 
tnat respondents* privacy rights are not violated. The clearance process is 
ler»gtny--.trom tour to six months--so be sure to allow enough time in your 
pi anniny . 



The Management Plan 

In tne management-plan section ot your proposal, you need to describe 
tne mechanisms and resources ot your organization through which you will meet 
your project objectives. The management plan should include tho following 
sections : 

• btatting: Who will do the work 

• ortianizatiun : How the itatt will work together 

• Time schedule: When the tasks and activities will be accomplished 

e Institutional capacity: What facilities, previous experience, and 
otlier resources your organization can supply to help the project 

i>tatting. btatting arrangements should be explained in your proposal by 
hstiny positions and including names ot statt who will fill them. If you 
don't know who the uerson will be, describe the qualifications anyway, using 
a position title such as the tolluwin^: Program Assistant—Vacant (50 perce nt 
lime) 
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iThe amount of time that each staff member will work on the project (e.g., 
bU percent, lOU percent) should be included, as well as a short description 
of rr-is/her qualifications. Complete vitae or resumes are usual ly. attached 
as an appendix, bach vita should cover an_ relevant experience, formal or 
infonnal, that qualifies the staff member for this position. If you are 
expecting to use cons'ul tants , ^n advisory council, or collaborative agree- 
ments, their role in achieving project objectives should be included here. 

Uryani zdtion ! Explaining the details of how the scope of work will be 
organized among staff is easier if you use charts. A personnel mat;rix chart 
illustrates the number of days of effort expected of each staff member per 
project phase or activity. An organizational chart should serve to Illustrate 
the management or organizational structure of your institution.^ Be sure to 
include a discussion of the lines of authority and identify who will be in • 
charge. The following additional points should be addressed in this section: 

• Why did you 'choose this management plan? How will it ensure effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of people and resources within the given 
limitations of staff time and dollars? 

• How will the staff be evaluated and supervised? 

. what camiiuni cation links will be established among staff? 

If there is a population to be served, what will be the nature of 
staff contact with them? 

« What IS the nature of organizational relationships with other coop- 
erating or collaborative agencies? 

• What factors could accelerate or impede the progress of the project, 
^ and how do you plan to deal with them? 

Time sc hedule . You will need to develop a time line or chart to show 
that you are approaching project tasks efficiently and realistically. Your 
time schedule should illustrate which activities will take place at what point 
in time and for how long. Be sure to allow yourself enough time to accommo- 
date situations beyond your control, such as delays in printing, data collec- 
tion, and mail deliveries. Remember that starting and ending project dates 
mav change because of the review and negotiation processes and delays in the 
preparation of the final report. A good rule of thumb is to allow yourself a 
lU Vercent cushion in your overall time schedule. 

bxamples of three popular time and schedule charts are illustrated in 
samples 7, 8, and 9. The Gantt chart, is simpler to construct than the PbkT 
(Program tvaulation and Review Techniques) chart, which sh^s the comp ex 
interrelationship of activities in order of completion. Although the PbKT 
chart in sample 8 shows no dates, tney may be added next to the numbered 
events listed below the chart. 

unless your funding agency specifically requests it, use the Gantt 
Chart or a time line similar to the one illustrated in sample 9. Both are 



SAMPLE 7 
GANTT^HART 



.Task 




•Jan, 



- Feb. 



Select workshop 
participants 

Develo'i;). program 
materials* 

Identify workshop 
leadership 



SAMPLE 8 
PERT CHART 




1. 


Project Stirt 


n. 


Structure CO(»pUte 


21/ 


2. 


Ct>ject1vd Stirt 




Start Instructional Materials 


22.* 


3. 


Stirt Philosophical Evaluation 


J3- 


Start Tcachelr Hanual 


' 23. 


4. 


Start Psychol oglcil Evaludtton 


14. 


Start Student Nat'erlal 




S, 


Start Content Evaluation 


15. 


Starts Ai^dlovlsual Aids 




6. 


Start Heasur&oent Evaluation 


16. 


Start Evaluation 


26* 


1. 


ObjKtlves Ccaipletc 


17.- 


Start Reference 


" 27. 


8- 


Start Structure 


18« 


Start Olsseraination Procedure 


26. 


9. 


Start Oetenainatlon 


19. 


Surt School Sample 


29. 


10* 


Start Evaluation 


20. 


Start Material Distribution 





Start Tryoii? 
Start Evaluation 
Start Final Katerlals 
toplete Final Haterials 
Start Publications ' 
Start Teacher Orientation 
Start Adsiinistratlon Orientation 
■Start Lay Orientation 
Project Complete 
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§AMPLE 9 
MODULE DEVELOPMENT TIME UNE 



9 



fr04p«Ct«fl (10 Mtkt) 

CoiUtt«t llt«Mtar« March 

c. Mitel fltt4 ccmSAct e«9a»Utat 
vrittr* 

4. loU coactptMliKttio* Mtlmf 
f • O^taU wrltUn crlttqvM of 

>• Cm toy atWI aVttl* trtivt of fl«X4- 
rtfltv vtr«U« (14 Mtkt) 
•» tKMMrlM frocHctut trtivn 
b* OiM»lt«at* ttfUit 4rflftt of 

«t«ff Witt itttf ft wo&y»U 
tf«^Coedi>cC latanul c»«tMt •oi 

Staff vTltir rtrlMt ao^tilt 

f, E<!U, tyv«» rroo'"*^» p«ttenip, 

5. Svbftit for fUia r«^l«i» 
fl«l^ta«t vvreioa 

(« mkc) 

a. SunwirU* fl«14 r«vlm 

b. SUff w*lt«t ttirlMt •o4iaa At 
MCtntry 

c. Coivfttct iBtcrttfll coQtttit an4 
^usllty rrvlM 

^. Wtt, tyft pnctt^Ut p«it*-iip, 

and yrUtittS of 9o4%U 
fl. Stttolt ftr fiiU U«ti9t 

4. Ooadvct ft«ld tsttlRf (16*32 vs«kt) 

Coor41*uta itd aaeojirtft ftaW 

ttttlRg 

b» Collect fi«14-t«at Uf (Klol«a* 
rt^«ir«Mnt •! 30 tralMta and 3 
rtiotifct ptrsoaa) 



SuMurlt* fltU-tttt <«U 
Kctlty tn4l dtclda o» 
rrvltloM 

Stiff »Tlttr JtvlMt tf<»4ult 
Coi^uct l«ttro«l cofitt&t end 
^ualltr rtvlti# 

Wit, tyF«. proof r««d, rMtrntp 
•nd prlnttnn of eoduU 
MttroliMitt tyoiiMr copUt 



IT 



A « MlliiKOM 

O - TMk Co«7Utlott 



eftec^tive manayenient devices dncl,.maj' be cunstructed and interpreted more 
easily than the PtKT cliart. 



Institutional capacity ^ Tn this part of the management plan, you should 
discuss the location and nature ot the facilities and major equipment that 
will be used tor your project. Mention the availability of research, compu- 
ter, and duplicating facilities. If grant monies are to be used to purchase 
equipment, outline what you already have, as well as what you intend to buy. 
Basically^, you sfiould strive to convince the funding source of your institu- 
tion's capability to handle' the project by demonstrating that, ever! if >ou 
don't have the facilities at hand, you can make arrangements to get them* 

You can address your capacity also by discussing other projects or 
activities that your staff and organization have accomplished successfully 
that are similar to this one. Include letters of support from people who have 
worked with you and can vouch for your capabi 1 ity. Be creative. While you 
don't want to misrepresent your organization's strengths, you also don't want 
to overlook any aspect of your experience or your available facilities tha-t 
can be used to create a favorable impression of your capability. 



The Buov^e t 

Those who are inexperienced in accounting procedures are apt to cringe 
before the prospect of writing up a project budget. To be sure, accurate 
budget preparation is an arduous task, but it is also rewarding on at least 
two counts. First, the budget is an essential management tool, forcing you to 
tie your objectives t^o realistic dollar amounts. Second, the budget amplifies 
your proposal by clari'fying exactly wiiat resources you will need to complete 
your project. Following are some general guidelines .to^keep in mind as you 
approach the budget preparation phase of your proposal : 

• Seek assistance from those wHh experience --Peopl e in your resource 
development office or business office (if you have* one) can help, as 
can those with previous, proposal writing experience. If your orga- 
nization is new, seek advice from an accountant for such items as 
fringe benefits and indirect costs. Cost information for items such 
as travel, consultants, supplies, and materials can be estimated by. 
speaking to people who sell those services. 

• Don't underestimate co$ts --becau$e -budgets are often prepared six 
months or so before the project starts, it is easy to forget factors 
such as inflation or salary increases that will raise your costs. 
Although not an openly acknowledged practice, budgets are usually 
constructed on higher-than-anticl pated costs for two reasons: (1) it 
IS hard to accurately predict future expenditures; and (2) you may 

be asked to reduce your budget during negotiations with the funding 
source, and you will thus have something to trade-off without drasti- 
cally reducing your scope of work or paying the difference out of your 
own pocket. A word of caution, however. Do not overprice your project 
to the extent that you never even reacfi the negotiation stage. And, 



tou, most fundi ny agencies require you to return any unspent money that 
is in excess of the proposal budget. 



• Justify all budget items so that the reviewer knovvs what they are for 
and how they were ccSnipleted — -If you are applying for federal funds, a 

' format for cost justification is usual ly<^ovided* If the f under has 
no such format, save any formulas or carci^Tations anyway, for future 
reference during negotiations. 

• Study the cost restrictions and conditions specified by the funding 
agency to answer the following questions : 

• Can you purchase equipment or construct facilities?' 

• How much of your "indirect" costs will the agency pick up? (If 
*the amount is less than you expect to spend, you may have to 

absorb some of this cost in other budget categories.) 

• Are you expected to demonstrate your commitment to the project 

^ through cost-sharing measures such as matching funds or'^Mn-kind" 
contributions such as volunteer services? 

• What can be done with unspent 'funds (e.g., if you save money in 
salaries, can you transfer the excess to buy equipment)? In gen- 
-eral , it you have any questions about how the money is to be spent 
or what to do with unspent money, confer with the funding agency. 

• Make accurate calculations — Check and double check to be sure that 
everything adds up to the total requested amount. A typograpjiical 
error or miscalculation can make the difference between hundreds or 
thousands of dollars and make your organization appear to be incompe- 
tent to manage projects. 

Most government agencies will provide standard forms on which to present 
your budget. If no such form is available, however, make up your own and 
secure the funding agency's approval before you submit it. Budgets usually 
contain the following infonnation: 

« Types of expenses are summarized in liimp sum figures called "object 

class categories^ such as "personnel," "travel," "supplies," and "gen- 
' eral administrative expenses." 

• Justification or expenses in each category is provided through a 
breakdown of expenses into "line items" such^as "salaries," under which 
you would include a short position description, rate of pay, and total 
cost per staff member. Justifications are riot always required but 
serve to reinforce the detailed planning that you should do anyway. 

• Dollar amounts needed from the sponsoring agency and the proposing 
agency. Most state agencies view local contributions as significant 
but not required. 

Sample lU provides an example of how you might prepare a budget for your state 
department of education. 
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SAMPLE 10 
pROPpSAL j3UdGET 



• (t}^Ffdn9« btfl«f its 

Z*^ iRStiPuctor* iOOic-tf»fc/(iont>ttor 

lnsur«»ct ^l^tO/acMith y 

3. St<:r«Ury, t60yJw'ttrs;# $2/so/>wiif 

lfr$ur«nct laiSC/iwth 
t Subtotal 



JUOttt REQUEST 



LOCAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

'^fl^ooo.po 



X« tVoject stSff^c«veU 1od9i|R3» and 
-per dt«n ;\t prcvatUii^ Illinois 
State Boar4 of EducatlBn-cftes; 
(Out-of-stAte travel requtres prior 
.approval of th« Assistant Supzrih- 
ttndsnt of the Oepartjnent of Adult* 
Vocational a}:d Technlc<il Education) 
' Subtotal 



^ 1^^-500.00 



.OTHER REIATEO EXP£^\SES 
r* Iitdirect costs 



Subtotal 
TOTAL ^ 



$18l627.00 



4 



0.00 



.o;oo^ 



TOTAL 

BUDGET' 



423.00 ^ ' 

r43;oo 


O.OQ 
0,00 


^ 423.00- 
143.00' 


6*^0,00 


, i;;O0O.qo 


7*560.00 


. 107.00 


0;00 


107.00 


-2.4b0.6l) 


p.OO' 


2»400.00 


. .,'54.00 


> . .;b.ob 


-54.00 





COHTRACTUAl SERVICES 










1. ConsuU^flt strvicts for S d#ys 
(not to «3(cced $Joo/day). 


;$ 375.00 


^ $• 0.00 


$ 375.00 




4 

2* ConsuHiht. trAvtl » lod^fng; and 
per dl«i at;prtYa1)ihfl Illinois 
Stnt^Boartl of Edutati^'ritei 


200.00' 


0;00' 


» 

i 200.00 




3* Printirtg ^* 


1QO;00 


400.00' 


500.00 




4. Rental o^ facili^ i^or i^etings 


200,00 


oM 


200.00 




5. Teleofibf.c 


400.00- 


0^00 • 


400,00 




6* Postage 

Subtotal 


200.00 
M.47S*00 • 


0^00 
1 400.00 


200.00 
1 1*875.00 


nu 


MATERIALS AKD SUI»PL1ES 










U Office expenses (paper* duplica- 
tion* etci) 


$ 200.00 


$ 200.00 


400.00 




2* Resource at&teriaU^ 

subtotal 


, 100.00 
% 300.00 


0.00 


100.00 

$ soo.oo 




TRAVEL (Projwt Staff Only) 




f 





$ 2*600.^)0^ 



SOQ.GO 



% 1,380.00 
$21,227^00 



SuukCE : Request for Progro^m Improvemervt Proposals in Vocational Education , 
p. 
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Assembing, Reviewing, and Submitting the Proposal 

The hardest part of proposal writing is now behind you. Your next 
activities involve the following steps: 

• Assembling the proposal package 

• Reviewing and finalizing the proposal 

• Submitting the proposal 

• Waiting for the proposal to be reviewed and fol levying up on it if 
necessary 



Assembling the Proposal Package 

First, you need to assemble everything that belongs with your proposal 
and to have it typed. Funding agencies usually tell you how they want the 
proposal put together. However, in case you have no such directive, the 
following section covers all the appendages you are ever likely to need for 
any proposal. Many proposals will not require all Of the listed components. 

• Cover or transmittal sheet^ -This sheet should include (1) title of 
the project and name of your organization; (2) name^and telephone of 
your organization's director; (3) name of the person/agency to whom the 
proposal is submitted; (4) starting date of project and amount of funds 
requested; and (5) name, title, and phone number of the person in your 
organization authorized to sign legal documents. Be sure to make the 
apuropricte number of copies for original (not photocopied) signatures. 

o Cover letter or letter of transmittal --If required, prepare a short 
letter (two to three paragraphs) addressed to the funding agency con- 
tact person, similar to the letter written for a preappl ication. 

• Table of contents- -T^e contents should provide a detailed, accurate 
page guide, written to be of maximum use to the reviewer (large pro- 
posal s only). 

• List of figures, charts, etc., Cl^arge proposals only) 

• T he abstract- -An ab3tract should provide a concise overview (200-250 
words) of the whole proposal (see sample 11). It usually contains the 
fol 1 owi ng i tems : • - 

• Project ti tie. . " ^ 

• Name of project director 

• Name of the organization 

• Starting and ending dates 

• Brief description of objectives » » . ^ 
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SAMPLE 11 
PROPOSAL ABSTRACT 



TITLE: A Hodt) Conpotency-Bised, FreservicA Currlculus for Teachers of Yocitlona) Education 
PRINCIPAL INVESTlGATOR(s): Or. M. Smith, Professor o"f Education 
INSTITUTION; Vocational Education Universjty (VEU) 

LOCATION: 200 Front Street, Hometown, IL 66666 ' * 



OBJECTIVES: 

1. Dewilop by June 30, 1983, a written, transportable model of competency-based, preservice curriculum iok 
teachers of vocational education, capable of implementation in laediun and large preservice vocational 
education programs. 

PROCEDURES : 

1. In July 1982, a Survey of second-year vocational education teachers and of teacher educators will be 
conducted by the project director to elicit the competencies required of beginning vocational education 
teachers. The staff and facilities of the VEU Survey Research Center will be utilized. (Objective 1) 

2. During August and Septcfnber 1982, a list of competencies needed by beginning vocational education 
teachers be ccnplled by the graduate assistants using the survey results. (Objective 1) 

3« Frcm October through December 19b2, the instructional system technologist (1ST) will develop an articu- 
lated, two-year curriculum organized around the competency list. ^(Objective 1) 

4. In January 1983, the project director will pilot test the curriculum on VEU preservice vocational educa- 
tion teachers. (Objective 1) 

5. In February 1983, the 1ST will revise the curriculum based upon the pilot-test results. (Objective 1) 

6. In Karch 1983, the project director will test the transportability of the revised curriculum by field 
testing It in preservice classes at one large-sized university and one raediua-sized university in the 
state. (Objective 1) 

7. In April 1983, the 1ST will again revise the curriculum based upon the results of the field test. 
(Objective 1) 

8. In Hay anrt June 1983, ^he curriculum will be composed into a distributable format by the 1ST and project 
director, using the services of VEU's graphic arts service. (Objective 1) 

9* In June 1983, the project director will deliver to the Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical 
Education three hundred (300) copies of the model curriculum. (Objective 1) 

EXPECTED CONTRIBUTION OR POTENTIAL IMPACT UN VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION ; 

The curriculaTi will provide a means for renewal of total university-based programs fof preparation of voca- 
tional education personnel. 

PRQOUCT(S) TO BE DELIVERED (indicate type of product, quantity, recipients, and date of delivery); 

300 copies of A Model Competency-Based Preservice Curriculum for Teachers of Vocational Education will be 
mailed to the Departm^t of Aduit, Vocational and Fechnlcal Education by June 30, 1983. 

12 copies of a final report will be mailed to the Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education by 
July 31, 1983. } 



I)UUkCE: Request tor Proyram Improvement Proposals in Vocational Education , 
p. 
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. Outlined description of the procedures 
• . Brie^ statement of the project's potential to meet previously 
stated needs 

. Brief description of any products to be delivered , 

, The p roposal narrati ve -The narrative should^include the detailed 
rationale, plan of action, evaluation plan, and management plan 
(usually^ 1U-4U P9ges, double-spaced). 

. Ihe budget --Bud9et categories and justification for line items should 
be provided. 

. Appendix--The appendix should include everything that is too long to 
incorporate into the narrative but that supports the proposal (e.g., 
resumes, letters of support or commitment, and relevant information 
about your staff and organization). ^ 

, bibliography and footnotes — Avoid long footnotes; follow a standard 
style and use it consistently. 

. Official torms--buch forms usually include compliance forms dealing 
with race and sex discrimination, privacy rights, and protection of 
human subjects (these "assurances" are required by most federal and 
state funding agencies); and any other forms required by your organi- 
sation or the funding agency. 



Reviewing and hinalizing the Proposal 

With the assembled and typed proposal package in hand, you are ready for 
a final review and edit. Using the agency's proposal evaluation criteria ^nd 
a checklist similar to the one in sample 12, go over the Pr°P°^a yourself 
and. If possible, ask two or three people who were not involved in the writing 
process to read and critique it. If your organization has a standard proposal 
review procedure, be sure to allow enough time to complete the process and to 
incorporate suggestions. 

When this (process is complete, pass the proposal to an editor one more 
time and then co final typing. Proposals are '^^ual ly double-spaced , with at 
least a 1 1/4" left margin and 3/4" right margin. Make the proposal package 
look clean and professional, without looking expensive. Number the pages for 
easy reference. 

In duplicating the final copy, be sure to make enough copies to send to 
the foundation or agency. In addition, you mey need to run courtesy copies 
tor those who have helped you write or who may be collaborating with you. 
Avoid copying with mimeograph and ditto machi nes-they often produce blurred 
pages. Copies produced by offset or photocopier, with a colored cover, are 
quite acceptable. 



« 
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SAMPLE 12 
PROPOSAL REVIEW CHECKLIST 



1, ■ Have you identified what the needs are and who will benefit? 

2^ ' Did the assessment of needs involve those who are both directly 
and indirectly affected-? j 

3. Have you cited sufficient evidence tp support your request? 

4. Have you set realistic goals with measurable objectives? 

5. Have you defined your pro.blem clearly? 

feV ^ Have you determined the best soluti'on by examining possible alter- 

X natives? ' 

7. Have you addressed all specifications of the RFP? 

8, Have you described how project results will be evaluated and (lis- 
semi na ted? ' j 

does the budget contain appropriate amounts in each category' to 
complete the project? / 

10. Does your proposal stick to the point and not contain extraneous 
material, meaningless jargon, and undocumented claims? 

,11. Have you checked spelling, graminatlcal usage, and neatness of 

'appearance? ' 

U.' Have you answered the questions what, why, when, and by whom in 

_ ^^^^ proposal? 

13^ Have you included all necessary documents to support your case? 

14. ' Have you provided information to support the credibility of your 

organization or yourself? 

15. Have you suggested how the program will continue after the grant 
runs, out? 

lb. Have the appropriate people in your organization reviewed and 

~ signed the proposal? 



SOUKCh- Adapted from Tips That Make Cents in Proposal Writing (Washington, 
DC: U.b. Department of Labor, Employment Standards Administration, Women s 
Bureau, 1975). 
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Submitting the Proposal 



If the agency is located fairly close to your institution, you, a col- 
leayue, or a delivery service can "hand carry" your proposal to the agency, 
be sure of the exact person who should receive the proposal and his/her exact 
location. 

If you are not so conveniently located and your proposal is ready at 
least a week before the deadline, your best bet is to send it by certified 
mai I , "return receipt requested." Deadlines are a very important considera- 
tion here, and failure to observe them can result in outright rejection of 
your proposal . 



The P^oposal Keview--Waiting It 
(Jut and hoi lowing Up 

Waiting for an answer from the funding agency can be nerve wracking, 
bonietimes foundations take six months to respond, and federal and state 
agencies, while speedier, still need six weeks or more to complete their 
review process. Kesist the temptation, however, to call or in other ways 
cause the agency to feel pressure from you. If you *tf6 decide that you can 
safely make an inquiry, ask a very specific question such as when a decision 
is anticipated— and leave matters there. . 

hederal proposal review procedures are accomplished under complex guide- 
lines owing to the government's responsibility to the public trust. Unce they 
are completed, negotiations begin, during which your organization may be asked 
to canpromise either in the cost, time, or performance aspects of your 
proposal. While you should maintain a give-and-take attitude, be careful that 
any adjustments you make m the time, cost, or scope of your objectives do not 
hinder the overall integrity of .your project. You cannot, for example, main- 
tain the same objectives with a slashed budget. 

It's "yes." Negotiations are complete when you have detailed in writing 
the agrepd-upon changes in your proposal. Let's hope that after all your work 
and patience you will be awarded the contract. At this point, however, you 
may still have some negotiating to do. Sometimes money is not forthcoming for 
several weeks after approval --perhaps not until after the project is due to 
start. In that case, you will need to make an adjustment in your project 
dates, so that you don't wind up doing twelve months' work in ten months' 
1 1 me . 

but wh at If It's "no" ? There's always the unfortunate possibility that 
your proposal may be rejected— in spite of your best efforts. You may have 
been contending with some tough competition. Or there may have been a tech- 
nicality or a deadline that you missed. 

Try to find out why your proposal was rejected so that you can improve 
U for another submission at a later time, by law, federal agencies are ^ 
required to share reviewers' cormients if you ask for them. Foundations don t 
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ridve to, but they utten will discuss their reasons for rejecting the proposal 
intontidlly over the phone, in a debriefing session, or by letter, borne common 
redbons for proposal disapproval are listed below: 

• The problem is of insufficient importance or is unlikely to produce 
any new or useful information. 

• The problem is more caiiplex than the investigator appears to 
realize. 

• The problem has only local significance. 

• The^ proposed p^^ocedures are unsuited to the stated objectives. 

• The description of the approach is too nebulous or diffuse and 
lacks the clarity needed t9 permit adequate evaluation. 

Whatever th^ reason for the rejection this time, don't stop trying! 
Yuu now hdve your first proposal writing experience behind you and are that 
much further along in your ability to acquire funds to support your ideas for 
creating new projects or improving or expanding existing ones. After making 
some modifications, you may want to resubmit your proposal to another agency 
or even to the same agency. Uon't get discouraged if you are not successful 
the first few times. 



You may wish to interview one or more experienced resource 
development officers or other f>ersons responsible for project 
proposal development in a school, community college, or uni- 
'versity. Ask that person questions such as the following: 

• How do you decide what to propose on and what to reject? 

• How do you seUct proposal writing teams? 

• Who usually makes up the proposal writing team (types of 
persons)? 

• How many proposals do you prepare annually? In what 
areas? 

• Why have you been so successful? What "tricks of the 
trade" a/e really important to your success? 

• What recommendations do you have for an inexperienced 
but interested writer? 



You may wish to obtain pne or,^ore proposals that were devel- 
oped and approved for state or federal funding. If possible, 
also obtain copies of the review criteria used to evaluate the 
proposals and/or copies oT the actual reviewers' coniments. You 
could review these materials and critique the various sections 
of the proposal. What are its strengths and weaknesses, and 
how could the proposal have been improved? 
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The following items check your comprehension of the material 
^ in the information sheet, "Writing and Submitting Project Pro- 
Activity _j posals," pp. 53-76. Each of the six items requires a short 
essay-type response. Please explain fully, but briefly, and 
make sure you respond to all parts of each item. 



SELF-CHECK 



1. Writing a successful proposal may be said to involve addressing each of 
three setJ^ of needs, so that in meeting one set of objectives, you help 
to resolve problems in the other two areas as well. Please expand upon 
this concept by (1) identifying the three levels of need and (2) provid- 
ing examples of this complementary relationship. 



1 Imagine that your proposal has survived trie agency review process and you 
are about to begin negotiations. It has been said that you are wise to 
adopt a give-and-take attitude during this phase. 

a. What does this mean in tenns of what you should or should not give up? 



What IS the final step that signals the end of negotiations? 



Although funding agencies have different guidelines for use in assembling 
the proposal package, there are ten kinds of information or sections that 
represent all possible components. List these components and provide one 
or two descriptive sentences about each one. 



\ 
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a pruposdl iiidridyeinent plan includeb sections on staffiny, organizaiion , 
time schedule, and institutional capacity. What should be included in 
these sections, and in what ways may you illustrate your project plans 
within each section? 



Most tunuiny agencies have restrictions and conditions governing how 
project money is to be spent. List four possible restrictions and con- 
ditions, and explain how they will affect preparation of the proposal 
Duuyet. 




There are general considerations of good proposal format and content to 
bear in mind as you write. What advice would you offer to a novice 
proposal writer regarding the following: 

d. Project" objectives 



b. Lanyudge ano format used - 



c. hunoing agency review criteria 



cU r inal , bouTid copy 
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Compare your written responses on the "Self-Check" with the 
"Model Answers" yiven below* Your responses need not exactly 
duplicat^nhe model responses; however, you should ^^ve covered 
the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS ' ^ 

hollowiny are the three sets of needs that must be addressed by the pro- 
posal writer: 

• The need to resolve the educational problem addressed by the proposal 

• The need of the institution to maintain itself through thi§ and other 
types of funding 

• The need of the funding source to choose the most qualified among mny 
appl icants 

borne examples of how these three sets of needs might complement ach other 
are as fol lows : 

• Even though you have a good idea that can be funded, you also need 

to be sure that it is within the scope of your organization's ability. 
An influx of new money is not a worthy objective if the project requires 
unreasonable resources from your institution or if you run the risk of 
a poor performance. 

• Meeting the criteria for project development not only can help ensure 
Lhat the project will be favorably reviewed, but it also provides a good 
planning tool that will help you to effectl^vely implement your oroject ^ 
idea* 

The proposal manager must be sure that, for example, in cutting back on 
the budget, he/she also makes adjustments in the attempted objectives. 
Uon't try to do the impossible with too little time or money. 

The final step in proposal negotiations is signaled by a written response 
to the funding ayency, including all adjustments agreed to during negoti- 
ations. 

A complete list of proposal sections required in more complex proposal 
packages would include the following sections: 

• Cover or transmittal sheet --This sheet should include (1) title of the 
'«roject and name of your organization; (2) name and telephone of your 
organization's director; (3) name of the person/agency to whom the pro- 
posal IS submitted; (4) starting date of project and amount of funds 
requested; and (5) name, title, and phone number of the person in your 
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oryaniza-tion duthon/re,d tu siyn leydl documents. Be sure to make the 
appropriate -number of copies for onyinal (not photocopied) signatures. 



C over letter or letter of transmittal --If required, prepare a short 
Tetter (two tolthree paragraphs) addressed to the funding agency contact 
person, similar to the letter written for a preapplkation . 

T^ble of contents --The contents should provide a detailed, accurate 
page guide, written to be of maximum use to the reviewer (large pro- 
posals only). 

List of figures, charts,- etc. (large proposals only) 

The abstract --An abstract should provide a concise overview (200-250 
wo^ds) of the whole proposal (see sample 11). It usually contains the 
following items": 

• Project title 

• Name of projec^t director 

• Name of the organization 

• Starting and ending dates 

• Brief description of objectives 

• Uuti ined iJescription of . the procedures 

• Brief statement of the project*s potential to meet previously 
stated needs 

• Brief description of any products to be delivered. 

The proposal narrati ve --The narrative should include the detailed 
rationale, plan of action, evaluation plan, and managejnent plan (.usually 
10-40 pages, double-spacedj. 

The budy^et--budget categories and justification for line items should 
be provided." 

Appendix --The appendix should include everything that is^too long to, 
incorporate into the narrative but that supports the proposal (e.g., 
resumes, Jetters of support or commitment, and relevant information 
about your staff and or^anizatipn). 

Bibl lography and footnote$ --Avoid long footnotes; follow a standard 
style and use it consistently. 

Official form$ --Such forms usually include compliance forms dealing 
with race and sex discrimination, privacy rights, and' protection of 
human subjects (these "assurances" are required by most federal and 
state funding agencies); and any other forms required by your organi- ? 
zation or the fundi ntj agency. 
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4. btdtnny --lncl ude who wi i 1 do the work, brief position descriptions, 
qualifications of persons who will be filling the positions (complete 
re5»unies attached in appendix), and percentage of time each staff member 
will devote to the project objectives. 

Time schedule r-Include charts such as Gantt, PtRT chart, or time line to 
show the duratioji of activities and when they will be completed. 

Urgani zation --L)i scuss how the staff will work together, using organiza- 
tional charts. Show who is ultimately responsit?le for the project, the 
oryaaizationdl relationship with cooperating or collaborating persons and 
agencies, the nature of staff relationships with the population to be 
served, and factors that could impede or accelerate the progress of the 
project. * 

Institutional capaci ty — Discuss the location and nature of equipment 
di\il facilities that you have access to, as well as other projects and 
accomplishments attesting to your institution's capability. Letters of 
Support can be included nere or in the appendix if they are lengthy. 

b. beneral ly bpeakiny, you need to make sure you know exactly how much of a 
budget item will be picked up by the funding agency. If your indirect 
custs are more tnan allowable, you need to make sure they cair^6 absorbed 
by your institution or subsumed in other budget categories. Besides 
indirect costs, funding agencies often have restrictions regardi'^.g (1) the 
purchase of equipment or construction of facilities, (2) cosf-sharing or 
in-kind contributions your agency can provide to support the project or to 
suppi ement funding, and (3). unspent funds (i.e., what should be done with 
leftover money). - 

6. Project objecti ves --Thebe should be stated in clear, measurable terms. 
JUey should flow naturally from the rationale (statement of need) and 
snould reflect your solutions to the identified problem. 

Language' and format used --Keep it clear and avoid vague, grandiose claims 
and jargon. Sentences and paragraphs should De short and should be high- 
lighted by underlining or other aids to visual design. If the funding 
agency suggests a format, use it. 

Review criteria --Study the criteria carefully for clues about what is most 
important to the funding agency. Lach ot the review criteria should be 
clearly and completely addressed in the appropriate section of the pro- 
posal becaiise these criteria are the measures that will be used to deter-- 
mine the merit ot your proposal in relation to the others submitted. 

Mnal, bound copy --Make enough copies for the funding source and make 
additional copies as required to give to proposal/project contributors ojr 
collaborators. Use offset or photocopier rather than mimeograph or ditto 
processes. Do not use expensive processes--just keep it clean and pro- 
fessional looking. 
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Level or Performance : Your cuiipleted "bel f-Check" should have covered the 
same major points as the model responses. If you missed some points or have 
questions about any other points you made, review the material in the infor- 
mation sheet, "Writinrj and Submitting Project Proposals," pp.. 53-76, or check 
witn your resource person it necessary* 
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Learning Experience iV 



OVERVIEW 



Given a sample state-level RFP, identify the guidelines it 
contains for planning, developing'^ and sjjH)mitting a project 
proposal . - ; ' 



Activity 



1 #-*v*jw»»>y ^ 



You will be reviewing the state~issued "Request for Pro- 
posal," pp. 85-99.. ' 




You will be i'den-tifying the guidelines provided for 
plannina, writing, and submitting a project proposal by 
analyzing. the RFP, using the "RFP Analysis/Worksheet," 
_j)p. 101-104. 




You will be evaluating your competency in identifying the 
guidelines for planning, developing,, and submitting a 
project pf Dposal contained in the given *RFP by comparing 
your r-..,pleted analysis with the "Model RFP Analysis," 
pp. 105-108 



Optional 
Activity 



You may wish to S^tairi and analyze an RfP offered by your 
own state education agency (e.g.., for V.EA program improve- 
ment and support funds). 
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Activity 



The followiriy "Request for Proposal" was issued by the Illinois 
State board of Lducation. Review the contents of the RFP 
briefly-to familiarize yourself With what is included. 



ISSUED TO: 

OFP COOE: 
ACTIVITY GOAL: 



RATIONALE POR 
ACTIVITY: 



SUGGESTIONS AND 
MINIMUM REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR 
ACCOMPLISHING 
THIS ACTIVITY: 



REQUEST FOR PROPOSAL 

Educational agencies, public and private, and other 
parties or organizations intecestfid in developing pro- 
posals. 

83-131-1 , 10,2 ( This code must -appear on the Funding * 
Agreement Form in" the upper right-hand corner ,) 

Identify and develop innovative, alternate methods for 
the delivery of vocational education learning experiences. 



In the year 1900 only 3% of the nation's youth continued 
their education to graduation from high school. Agri- 
culture was the prime source of employment, absorbing 
about B7% of our population, while business/industry 
employed approximately 10 of every 100 workers. By the 
year 1950, this nation had become totally immersed in the 
"Industrial Revolution" and BOX of our youth were gradu- 
ating from high school. In 1980, we had emerged from the 
industrial age and entered an era of high technology. 
Approximately 7S% of our youth were graduating from high 
school and 55X of the work force were employed in the 
information field. In short, our nation has Drogre^ssed 
from a beginning as an agricultural soc iety through a 
manufacturing or industrial age, to a third era commonly 
called the High Technology Age, 

In or^ ar^ to jp eet the needs of society for a skilled work 
force and provide citizens with opportunities to pursue 
and expand upon their selected careers, vocaticjial edu- 
cators must address its current and future role in coping 
with the "information explosion," Inherent in this* need 
is the desire to devise new and more effective ways to 
economically deliver vocational education learning 
experiences. It is imperative that coqperation and 
collaboration be established between and among the busi- 
ness, industry, and labor conimunit ies and the system of 
vocatiOfial education in order to offer al 1 students the 
most adyanced learning experiences possible, 
/ 

The puijpose of this Request for Proposal is to sponsor up 
to eig^t activities designed to stimulate the identifica- 
tion aod development of innovative delivery systems for 
vocational education. These activities may address issues 
such as the information explosion, new and emerging occu- 
pations, and joint educ^6tion-community efforts. Activ- 
ities should serve as models to be adapted In all areas 
of the State and must address one or more of the follow- 
ing objectives. 



SoUKCt: Kequest for Program Improvement Proposals in Vocational Education: 
Research, Exemplary and Innovative, Curriculum Development (Springfield, IL: 
Illinois State Board of Lducation; Aault, Vocational and Technical Education, 
19«2), pp. 14-16, 36-47. 
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1. Identify and develop alternative methods for delivery 
of vocational education instruction. 

2, Identify and develop innovative modes of instruction 
that are more time-, energy-, effort- and cost-effec- 
tive for the learner. * 

5. Explore new approaches to deliver vocational educa- 
tion to special needs youth and adults. 

4. Identify and develop alternative styles and tech- 
niques to credential vocational education learning 
experiences. 

' 5. Expand the use of non-school settings using business, 
industry, and labor facilities for delivery of voca- 
tional education learning. 

6. Develop a process for providing short-term, custom- 
ized vocational training to enhance unique business, 
industry and labor needs. 

7. Develop exchange programs between and among edu- 
cators, business, industry and labor in order to keep 
both teaching skills and^course content current and 
accurate. 

8. Investigate and develop new methods to involve the 
local cofrmunity in providing learning sites, credit- 
ing work experience, analyzing work force needs and 
addressing future employment needs. 

9. Develop and implement techniques for transferring 
classroom learning into business, industry and labor 
facilities using the teacher as a facilitator of 
learning. 

10. Develop innovative ways for responding to the high 
technology employment demands including, but not 
limited to, the broad range of opportunity in the 
microprocessor, laser, and video disc -areas. 

The goal of this Request for Proposal is to serve as the 
impetus for deve lopment ^of techoiques and procedures that 
improve the relevance of vocational education learning 
experiences. Proposers are encouraged to expand upon the 
categories suggested in this RFP. Proposals should 
clearly delineate the applicability of the project from a 
statewide perspective. The final report should project 
any proposed advancemerj^ of the activity for an addi- 
tional one or two year period. 
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Proposals must be prepared in accord with the GUIDELINES 
AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR PREPARING PROPOSALS (see pp. 88-98). 

RFP ASSURANCE: In the development of a proposal for this RFP, the appli- 
cant must: (1) address the common assurances required by 
the Illinois State Board of Education for funding agree- 
ments, found on page A6; and (2) demonstrate in tbe pro- 
posal contents (pursuant to P.L« 94-482) a reasonable 
probability that the. project wi 11 result in improved 
teaching techniques/curriculum materials- that will be 
used in a substantial number of classrooms or other 
^ learning situations within five years after termination 

of the funding agreement. If the- applicant fails to 
respond adequately to these RFP provisions the proposal 
will not be considered in the review and recommendation 
process for funding. 

DELIVERABLES: Deliverables will include twenty (20) copies of a final 
report and a like number of all products developed^ A 
copy of the final product(s) and report must be submitted 
to the Illinois State Board of Education ^for review and 
approval prior to duplication. 

TIME FRAME: Projects supported under this RFP will begin on or after 

July 1, 1982 and end June 30, 1983. 



ESTIMATE OF 

FUNDING 

AVAILABLE: 



A maximum of eight proposals will be supported via this 
RFP category at a total allocation of $100,000. 



SUBMIT PROPOSAL 
TO: 



Illinois State Board of Education 

Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education ^ 
Research and Development Section, E-426 
100 North First Street ^ 
Springfield, Illinois 62777 - . 

Telephone: 217/782-4620 

Any questions pertaining to this RFP should be addressed 
to James B* Haife at the above address and telephone 
number. 
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GUIDELINES AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR PREPARING PROPOSALS 

Illinois State Board of Education 
Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education 
Research and Development Section 



In submitting a proposal, applicants agree to the following stipulations: 

1 The Illinois State Board of Education reserves the right to reject any 
proposal received if it is* determined that the proposal does not meet 
the specifications of the Requests for Proposals (RFP) or if funds 
should be limited for any reason. 

2. The Illinois State Board of Education/Departnr nt of Adult, Vocational 
and Technical Education is the final approving authority for all reports 
and products occurring as integral parts of any funding agreement 
resulting from these RFPs. 

3. All reports and product(s) resulting from these RFPs become the property 
of the Illinois State Board of Education/Department of Adult, Vocational 
and Technical Education. These materials will be reviewed by the 
Illinois State Board of Education/Department of Adult, Vocational and 
Technical Education and at its discretion may be copyrighted in, the name 
of the Illinois State Board of Education. 

4. Progress reports will be submitted periodically as determined at the 
time of negotiation. 

5 One copy of all submitted proposals will be retained in the files of the 
Illinois Statp Board of Education/Department of Adult, Vocational and 
Technical Education. All other copies will be destroyed unless the 
applicant explicitly requests the return of the proposals and sends the 
Research and Development Section a prepaid mailing envelope. 

6. The proposal as well as all written and/or audio-visual materials pro- 
duced shall be sex fair in word, image, and inference. 

7 Equal and fair consideration of all populations regardless -O^-race, sex, 
color, national origin, religion, age or handicap shall be given in the 
selection of project personnel, advisory or steering committee members 
and in other activities' operated as part of the project. 

All proposals must be typewritten on one side of standard 8 1/2" x 11", un- 
ruled, white paper. The proposal must be double-spaced, wUh the ^ody of 
the proposal (i.e., proposal sections 4-8) not to exceed forty (40) pages. 
The proposal must provide reviewers with information required to conduct a 
comprehensive evaluation of the proposed activity. 

Ten (10) copies of each proposal submitted in response to an RFP must be 
forwarded to the address stated at the end of each RFP. 
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A proposal shall Include all of the following sections and shall be 
assembled and numbered in the'^1 lowing sequence: 



1. • 


Funding Agreement Forms 


2. 


Assurances 


3. 


Proposal Abstract 


4. 


Budget 


5. 


Narrative Description of the Project 


6. 


Qualifications for Project Staff 


7. 


Del iverables 


8. 


Faci 1 it ies 


9. 


Appendix 



An explanation of each proposal section follows. 

1. FUNDING AGREEMENT FOR ADULT, VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Funding Agreements in three of the ten proposal copies must bear 
original signatures ,of the superintendent, president, or a responsible 
agency official and the transmittal signature of the Regional Superin- 
tendent, Illinois Community College Board representative or University 
Occupational Education Coordinator. The RFP code of the RFP to which 
the proposal responds MUST appear at the UPPER RIGHT of this form. (See 
the appendix, pp. A3-A4, for sample and blank forms.) 

2. ASSURANCES 

Assurance forms in three of the ten proposal copies must bear original 
signatures of the superintendent, president, or a responsible agency 
official. (See the appendix, p. A6, for a blank form which may be re- 
produced.) ^ 

The body of the proposal (proposal sections 4-8) must indicate efforts 
planned for complying with the funding agreement assurances statements. 

3. PROPOSAL ABSTRACT 

A proposal abstract must accompany all proposals. This abstract should 
provide a concise suamary of the proposal, including all essential 
information needed to understand the general dimensions of the project, 
and must not exceed one page. (A sample, completed proposal abstract 
form using the requir ed format, as well as one blank copy of the 
abstract are shown in tRe' append i x, pp. A8-A9.) 

4. BUDGET 

All budgets must be itemized under five categories. Authorized cate- 
gories are: (I) Salaries; (II) Contractual Services; (III) Materials 
and Supplies; (IV) Travel; and (V) Other Related Expenses. As a 
minimum^ every budget must utilize the following three columns: a 
Budget Request from Illinois State Board of Education column; a Local 
Contribution column; and a Total Budget column. Local Contribution 
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includes all auditable project expenditures incurred by an agency. 
Non-auditable in-kind contributions such as salaries be listed on a 
separate sheet attached to the budget. Local Contributions are viewed 
as significant but -are not required, and where none are provided, a zero 
(.0.) must be entered in the budget line. All budget amounts should be 
rounded up to the nearest whole dollar. (See the appendix, p. All, for 
a sample budget.) 

Explanations for each of thi five budget categories follow: ^ ^ j 

/ I SALARIES - Include projected expenditures for salaries (i^clud- ^ 

ifiq anticipated annual increases) of personnel performing direct 
project services. Indicate job title, percentage of time for the 
project and fringe benefits such as health insurance and retirement 
(social security, tfidcher or university systems), worker s com- 
pensation, etc., for each project staff member* 

II. CONTRACTUAL SERVICES - Include anticipated expenditures for ser- I 
vices rendered through contractual agreements with an individual or 

agency. These are considered subcontracted services, which are , 
written uoder a separate agreement by the funded agency. The costs , 
are reserved to offset'expenses for providing services not usually 
within the capabilities of the funded agency. Personnel records 
are seldom maintained for the people performing contractual ser- 
vices nor are such individuals eligible for personnel benefits 
accruing to regular, full-time staff members. They may be e igible 

to receive consulting fees not to exceed JlOO/day plus travel, ' 
lodging and per diem at prevaTRng State Board of Education rates. 
The consultant fee is for specified services and should be regarded 
as a maximum figure, rather than as a flat rate for consul tant ser- 
vices Consultant travel, lodging and per diem must be shown here , 

and not under the Travel category. Items rented for use during the ^ . 

term of a funding agreement are considered to be a contractual ser- 

vice. Slibfcontractors should provide assurances to the funded V 

agency similar to those provided in the appendix, p. A6. ^ ^ 



III MATE^ALS AND SUPrLiES - Include anticipated expenditures for 
those materials ancT supplies required to conduct the project. Only 
expenses \n except of the regular agency operational costs and 

necessary ViiWuct the project should ba^ shown. Costs must be , 

itemized. (Unless otherwise approved by thd Illinois State .poard 

of Education, non-consumable materials syi^K^y^eso^rce materials, 

reference books or reports remain the properfy* of, and must be 

delivered to, the Illinois State Board of Educatiort at the end of 

the project's funding. Consumable materials are expendable items. 

which, through use, are consumed, worn out, or which deteriorate or 
. lose their identity through fab;>tcation or incorporation into ^ 
* different or more complex uni t.o/substance. ) 

Examples of materials and supplies which are not allowable include 

(1) Alterations to or renovations of buildings 

(2) Construction of buildings or purchase of land or buildings 
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(3) Purchase of standard office furniture, desk sets, etc. 

(4) Entertainment 

(5) Dues to organizations, federations, or societies 

(6) Contingency on "petty cash" funds 

IV. TRAV£l Include anticipated project staff travel . Consultant 
travel, lodging and per diem shall be shown under the Contractual 
Services ca^^ory and not here. Travel shall be computed according 
to prevja4-nng State Board of Education rates and include travel , 

. , jper lodging, and estimated other expenses (e.g., tolls and 

-'parkiiw). The rates under the travel regulations are: 

« 

(1) Mileage reimbursement is 19 cents per mile traveled; 

(2) Per diem allowance is J16.00 per day if the day exceeds 18 
hours or-when a night's lodging is required. 

For travel of less than 18 hours during the same calendar day 
or when a night's lodging is not required, the maximim amounts 
per meal which can be allowed to an individual traveling on 
the basis of living expenses incurred are as follows: 

' Breakfast - $3.50 

Lunch — -0- 
Dinner — J9.00 

(3) Lodging, excluding tips and room service, is reimbursable if 
not |n excess of the following rates: 

Accommodat4<iQS within the State of 1 1 1 inois, outside of a 
metropa1ita?t a^fta...$27.00 per day plus tax; accommodations 
within^lhe State^ IllSjpis^, within a metropolitan area (the 
Metropbfitan areas are the counties: Cook, Wi 11 , DuPage, 
Kane, McKenry, and Lake) J39':O0 per day plus tax; or accom- 
-^modations necessitated by Out-of-State Travel ,J55. 00 per day 
plus tax. 

i 

No out-of-state travel is authorized unless approved by the 
Assistant Superintendent of the Department of Adult, Voca- 
tional and Technical Education. If out-of-state travel is a 
required project activity , detailed budget notes for each trip 
must be developed to include: (1) name(s) of travelers, (2) 
type of activity planned* (3) date of activity, (4) estimated 
expense of trip, (lodging, meals, travel, regis'tration fees, 
etc.) and (5) justification for participation in the 
activity. If this information is not available at the time of 
project negotiation, it must be submitted and approved before 
a trip is taken. SUCH OUT-OF-STATE TRAVEL SHALL BE NEGOTIATED 
AND APPROVED ONLY IF IT HAS DIRECT RELATIONSHIP OR BENEFIT TO 
T)^E CONDUCT OF A PROJECT. 

V. OTHER RELATED EXPENSES — This category provides for anticipated 
expenditures which cannot be itemized elsewhere in the proposed 
budget. Items in this category should be justified in terms of the 
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project. Indirect costs for univeriitfes, carmunUy colleges, and 
private firms are restricted to 8X of the total direct costs. 
Elementary and secondary schools are lira/ted to their restricted 
indirect cost rate as established annual/y by the Illinois State 
Board of Education. Local educational aggies which do not cornply 
with all the requirements of the Illinois btate Board of Education 
accounting system are not eligible to claia indirect costs against 
the funding agreeltnent. 

5. NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJECT 

This section should be written in narrative form and include the follow- 
ing seven sub-sections: 5.1 Introduction, 5.2 Objectives, 5,3 Proce- 
dures, 5.4 Evaluation, 5.5 Oissefnination Planning Outline, 5.6 State- 
rnent(s) of Impact, and 5.7 Tirae/Sequence Chart. An explanation of each 
area follows: 

5.1 INTRODUCTION 

Present a rationale for the proposed project including: 

0 A brief summary of the project goal(s) and how achieve^r^nt of 
the goal(s) will benefit vocational education in Illinois as 
well as beyond the state (this stntiary provides the basis for 
developing the statefT>ent(s) of impact, subsection 5.6); 

Example Goal and Benefit: 

The project to develop entrepreneurship curriculurrt mate - 
rials to be ti/ed for training entrepreneurs to assist thgn in 
estabMshing tneir own businessT 

0 The general design of the project explaining how its objec- 
tives and procedures are the most efficient and effective 
approach to meet the project's goal(s). 

5.2 OBJECTIVES 

List the objectives of the project. (The objectives are the basis 
for the develofxnent of impact indicator state<nents which show oro- 
gress made toward achieving ^intended impact — see Evaluation of 
Progress In subsection 5.4.) Each objective must (1) be related to 
the goal identified in the introduction (subsection 5.1), (2) be 
stated in assessable terms, and (3) contain the following elements: 

0 Xtje target population(s); 

0 The "precise outcome(s) expected; 

0 



The condition(s)--tiiT« and place— under which the outcome(s) 
are to be attained. 
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Example Objective: 

Identify by October 31, the skills needed by entrepreneurs to 
establish their own busineTT i 

3 PROCEDURES 

Indicate the procedure>*to be used in accomplishing each objective, 
listing the procedures in chronological order. Each procedure 
listed «xist include: 

0 A cross-reference to the. specific objective(s) it is designed 
to help accomplish; 

0 A description of the procedure; 

0 When the procedure will be implemented and completed; 

0 Which staff member(s) will be responsible for the procedure; 

0 What equipment, materials or facilities are necessary to con- 
duct the specific procedure; 

0 The target pOpulat ion( s) to be served by the procedure. 
Example Procedure: 

Through an extensive review of literature, a working list Of skills 
needed by entrepreneurs in establishing their own business wiU be 
compiled by project staff prior to August 31 . ( ObJectiveT ) 

4 EVALUATION 

Specify the .techniques of evaluation to be used In the project. 
The purpose of the evaluation is to provide continuous feedback on 
the acceptability of the procedure>f on the achievement of the 
objectives, and on the achievement of the proposed godl(s). Each 
technique listed must include: 

0 Cross-reference(s) to^ the specific procedure(s) and/or objec- 
tive(s) it Is (te^^ed to evaluate; 

0 When the tecbniqt)e^wi 1 1 be conducted; 

0 The criteria or standards used to assess the accomplishment of 
the evaluated ^rocedure{s) and/or objectlve(s). 

Exarople Evaluation Technique: 

Using an Instrument developed by the project staff, ten small busi- 
ness owners in three varying sized communities In Illinois will oe 
interviewed during Sept en?ber and October to validate the identified 
entrepreneurial skills . ( Object 1ve"T ) ^ 
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Two types of evaluattoo-'^hdll^ be^ described: 

\> 

0 Evaluation of progress through periodic, planned assessment to 
determine i7~ specific procedures result in progress towards 
achieving specific objectives and, thereby, the project 
goal{s) and intended impact. If certain procedures do not 
facilitate progress, changes in the program design should be 
made; 

0 Evaluation of achievement of objectives to determine to what 
degree the project objectives have been met. 

5.5 DISSEMINATION PLANNING OUTLINE 

5.5.1 Dissemination activities assist the target audience to: 

o Become aware of project outcomes (general >informa- 
tion, products, practices, ideas, and/or concepts); 

0 Understand such outcomes and how they could be used; 

0 Dec ide whether or not to use*an outcome; and 

0 Implement and continue to use a project outcome. ' 

The planning, conduct ing, and fol lowing up of d issemi- 
• nation act ivi t ies is individual to the type of project 
outcome disseminated, the target audience (persons to be 
affected by the dissemination activity), the persons to 
be involved in the dissemination activity itself, and the 
availability of resources to conduct the activity includ- 
ing time, money, and persons. 

Dissemination act ivi ties are not 1 imi ted to the final 
phase of a funded project nor 1 imi ted to the dissemi- 
nation of an end product. Rather, disseminat von activ- 
ities will occur throughout all phases of a funded effort 
and will include dissemination of such outcomes as con- 
cepts, draft reports, supplementary materials, materials 
for field-testing, resource guides, and bibl iographies. 
All dissemination activities combine to meet the dissemi- 
nation goal of the project and, in turn, contribute to 
impact and its assessment. 

A Dissemination Planning Outline is required for all pro- 
posals, using the format in -iwbsection 5.5.2. The Dis- 
semination Planning Outline sh§u,|d reflect the planning, 
conducting, and fol lowing up of a^ssemi nation activities 
throughout the current funded period. 
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5.5.2 Oissemination Planning Outline 

I. Oissemination 6oan{s) for the Funding Period Ending 
June 30,' 1983 V 

A. List the outcomes to be disseminated; 

8. Identify the target aud1ence{s) for dissemi^ 
nation efforts; and 

C. OetemHTTe the extent of dissemination (aware- 
ness? understand ing? dec is ion? implementat ion?; 
see Section 5.5.1 above). 

II. Particular Oissemination Activities 

A. List individual dissemination activities iden- 
tifying for each: 

1. the outcome to be disseminated; 

2. the audience that will be affected; and 

3. the extent to which the activity will 
t a^ist the audience (awareness? under- 
standing? decision? implementation?; see 
Section 5.5.1 above). 

B. Indicate who will be responsible for conducting 
each activity and if possible where each will 
be conducted. 

III. Followup Activities 

A, List followup efforts that will be conducted to 
collect Information related to: 

1. the effectiveness of the particular dis- 
semination activity; . 

2. the identification of additional assis- 
tance needs; and 

3. the intended use. 

B. Indicate fol lowup activit ies to be conducted 
three to six months following dissemination 
efforts to determine the extent to which the 
outcome Is used. 
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5.6 STATEMENT OF IMPACT 



The statement of Impact is a narrative description of the out- 
comets) of the project goal(s) (see subsection 5.1). The impact 
statement reflects the intended consequences of the project goal(s) 
upon termination of funding. ^ 

In discussing the intended consequences of the project goal(s) the 
following elements must be included: 

0 The target population(s) expected to be affected; 

0 The precise nature of intended consequence(s) (e.g., change in 
specific skills, knowledge, attitudes, interests, values, 
perceptions) . 

Example Impac-t Statement : 

Students of teachers using the entrepreneur-ship educat ion cur - 
riculum materials will develop entrepreneurial sktlls and be able 
to apply these skills in their jobs and everyday life . 

5.7 TIME/SEQUENCE CHART 

Organize into a Chart, the procedures, evaluation techniques, and 
dissemination activities discussed in the" preceding narrative 
description of the project. This chart should be viewed as a pro- 
ject management plan that will assist contract administratoj^ as 
well as project staff in the monitoring of the project^ Any 
graphic fortnat may be used in developing the chart as loog as it 
accounts for the following requirements: 

0 construct the time frame of the char*t from the month the pro- 
ject will start through the final month in which the present 
fiscal year's activities will be conducted; ^ 

0 show the procedures, evaluation techniques, and dissemination 
activities in the chronological order in which they occur; 

0 show each procedure, evaluation technique, and dissemination 
activities unde^r each month in which it will occur; 

(See the appendix, pp. A13-A16, for examples of several types of 
chart formats.) 

QUALIFICATIONS OF PROJECT STAFF, CONSULTANTS, AND/OR SUBCONTRACTORS 
Staff members of the project should be listed as follows: 



0 Project Director 



a) The name, title and a brief statement containing the Project 
Director's experience and qualifications which are germane to 
the proposed project ; 

b) The project activities in which t,he Project Director will be 
involved. 

0 Full-Time and Part-Time Professional Staff Members 

a) Give nane, title and a brief statement for each staff member 
containing the staff member*s experience and qualifications 
which are germane to the proposed project ; 

b) The project activities in which each staff member will be 
invol ved. 

0 Consultants (Same as for Full-time/Part-time Professional Staff 
Members above) 

0 Subcontractors 

The funded agency may enter into agreements for part of the ser- 
vices to be provided under the project by other appropriate per- 
sons, public' or private agencies or institutions/ Such agreement 
shall describe the services of the subcontracto/. an<J shall contain 
provisions assuring that the funded agency will retain supervision 
and administrative control over the services. Subcontractors 
should provide to the funded agency assurances similar to those 
provided in the appendix, (i. A6. < Services of the subcontract or 
agreement shall be specified in the project proposal. 

If subcontractors are to be used, indicate their qualifications and 
specific duties and responsibilities for the project. ^ 

All subcontracts must be approved by the Il\inois State BoaVd of 
Education/Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education. 

If a specific person has not been selected for ^ pos-ition , the job- 
sFiTls a person must have frTorder to qualify Tor the position MUST be 
specified. 'The Illinois State Board of Education insures equal employ- 
ment/educational opportufTities/aff irmative action regardless of race, 
sex, color, national origin, religion, age or handicap. 

FACILITIES 

Indicate any special facilities and other resources available to your 
agency which will aid in the conduct of this activity. ^.Wheri the 
cooperation of other companies, organizations, schools or afgencies is 
essential to the conduct of the project, indicate the extent. "^nd the 
nature of possible cooperative arrangements. 
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DELIVERABLES 



0 



Progress Reports 



Periodic progress reports are to be filed as negotiated. 



0 



Final Reports 




A final report is required for all projects. The number of copies 



is, specified in each RFP or will be ne^tiated, 

0 Final Products 

The required number of copies of a final product is specified in 
RFPs or will be negotiated. This decision will be based upon the 
proposal's Dissemination Planning Outline as well as federal and 
state requirements. 

APPENDIX 

Appendices, include materials which support the proposal. 



OTHrt REtATED INFWMATION 

Proposal Review Process 

Each proposal received will be evaluated by a team of reviewers. All pro- 
posals addressed to a particular RFP will be reviewed a/id- ranked by the same 
team of reviewers, which will be balanced so that the majority of the team 
members are from outside the Illinois-State Board of Education Vhile those 
chosen from within the Illinois State Board of Education are not from the 
Research and Development Section, Revtewers will be selected based on 
demonstrated expertise In the field and Interest In program Improvement 
efforts, 

A Proposal Evaluation Guide Is used by the reviewers. Comments of the pro- 
posal evaluation will be shared upon request; however, the identity of the 
reviewers Is confidential. (See this module, pp, 58-60, for the contents 
of the Proposal Evaluation Guide , ) 

Upon completion of the reviews, the Research and Development Section staff 
analyzes the reviews and make recommendations foj negotiation and approval 
of proposals. Proposers should be prepared to n^fet In Springfield to nego- 
tiate the selected proposal Into a funding agreement, ^^^^ 

Termination and Appeal Processes ^ 

In compliance with federal requirements, the Illinois State Board of Educa- 
tion and the funded agency will follow the termination and appeal orocess'es 
as stated In the Federal Register , April 3, 19B0, Sections 100b.7B0-100b,7B3. 

/ 
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Identify the guidelines for planning, writing, and submitting 
a project proposal contained in the "Request for Proposal," 
pp. 85-99, using the following "RFP Analysis Worksheet" to 
structure your responses. In the spaces provided, supply the 
section and page numbers of the RFP that address the questions 
and briefly summarize the funding agency's requirements. 



RFP ANALYSIS WORKSHEET 



THh PRUBLt^— sponsor's need, requested solutions, expected outcomes 

Section(s) 
Page(s): 
Summary: 




i 



0 



B. THE UBJECTIVES—products, outputs, specifications 



Section(s) : 
Page(s): 
Summa ry : 



1,01 



\ 

■r 

C^^ PKUChuOKhi>"impl1c1t or explicit approaches and plans of action 

^ Sectlon(s): ' ' ^( 

Page(s): 
' Summary: 



U. (JUTC(JMEl)--expectecl measures of success 

Sectlon(s):' 
Page(s): 
Summa ry : 



E. TIME PERI(JU--length of project, renewabillty 

Sectlon(s): 

Page(s): 

Summary: 
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HUMAN RESUURCES--expertise, external participants, role of s(}onsor 

,Section(s) : ' ^ ^ ^ 

Pa9e(s):. ^ , . ' 

Summary: - • . . ' 

0 



FISCAL HESUURCES— dol lar restrictions or parameter^ 

Section(s): 

Page(s): 

Summary: 

C. ' : 



AGbNCY CAPACITY/CKbUlBlLITY—past accomplishments, cost-sharing, fac'ili 
ties, in-kind contribution '. 

Section(s): 
Page(s): 

Summary: , ' . 



♦ 

{ 
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I. SUPPOKTiNG DOCUMENTATION— resumes, letters, other appendages 

Section(s) : 
Page(s):' 
Suwmary: 



j\ Funding suurcl kevilw criteria— expi icit, implicit 

Section{s): 
Page(s) : 

♦ 

Summa ry : 



K. PKUPObML PRtPARATlUN AND SUBMISSION--formats, submission dates and 
addresses 

bection(s): 
Page(s): 
Summary: - ^ 

\ 

\ 
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Compare your completed analysis of the "Request for Proposal" 
witK-the "Model RFP Analysis" given below. Your responses need 
not exactly duplicate the model responses; however, you should 
have covered the same major points. : 



MODEL RFP ANALYSIS 



A^^^J^^ PRU8LEM--sponsor 's need, requested solutions, expected outcomes 

Section(s): Rationale for Activity 
Page(s): S5 

Summary: The nation has moved from an agricultural age, through a 
manufacturing or industrial age, to a high technology age. 
In addition, whereas 3 percent of our youth graduated from 
high school in 1900, 50 percent did so in 1950, and 75 per- 
cent did so in 1980. Vocational education needs to provide 
training to our nation's youths and adults to cope with the 
information explosion. Cooperation between vocational edu- 
cation and business-industry-labor is essential to meeting 
this need. 



8. THE OBJECTIVES— products, outputs* specifications 



5ection{s): Suggestions and Minimum Requirements for Accompanying This 
Activity; Deliverables 

Pagels): 85, 86; 87 

Summary: Ten objectives, relating to techniques for delivering high 
technology vocational education programming and involving 
business-industry-labor are 1 isted. 

Deliverables .wijl include 20 copies of a final report and of 
all products developed. 



C. PRUCEDURhS— impl icit or explicit approaches and plans of action . 

Section{s): Suggestions and Minimum Requirements for Accomplishing This 
Activity 

Page{s): 85, 86 

Summary: Eight activities (separate proposa^Is) will be funded to 

stimulate the Identification and development of innovative 
delivery systems for vocational education. Thoise activities 
may address issues such as the information explosion, new and 
emerging occupations, and joint education-community efforts. 
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Activities should serve as' models within the state. The ten 
objectives further define the procedures and approaches to be 
used. 

0. OllTCOMES--expected meas<ires of success 

Section(s): RFP Assurance 
Page(s): 87 ' 

Summary: "A reasonable probability that the project will result in 
improved teaching techniques/curriculum materials that will 
be used in a substantial number of classrooms or other learn- 
ing situations within five years after termination of the 
funding agreement." 



E. TIME PEKiaD--length of project, renewabil ity . 

Section{s): Time Frame; Special Note 
Page (5): 87; 86 

Summary: Projects will begin on July 1, 1982 and end June 30, 1983. 

The final report should project any proposed advancement of 
the activity for an additional one- or two-year period. 



F. HUMAN KESULIRCES--expert1se, external participants, role of sponsor 

Section{si: Qualifications of Project Staff, Consultants, and/or Subcon- 
tractors 

96, 97 , ' 

*^*;jThis section describes (1) which staff members should be 
designated and how they should be listed, (2) how consultants 
should b^listed, {3) the terms under which subcontractors 
may be used and the terms of such agreements, and (4) what to 
include if a specific person has not as yet been selected for 
a position. 

The role of the sponsor is not clearly specified. 

G. FISCAL RESOURCES— dollar restrictions or parameters 

Sectioa{s): Estimate of Funding Available 
Page(s): 87 

Summary: A maximum of eight proposals will be supported via this RFP 
category at a total allocation of $100,000. 
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Summa ry : 
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AGENCY CAPAtlTY/CKEDIBILITY— past accomplishments, cost-sharing, facili- 
ties, in-kind contribution 

Section{s): l|ual i f ications of Project Staff, Consultants, and/or Subcon- 
tractors; Facilities 

Page(s): 96, 97, 98 

Summary: These sections of the proposal are to include capacity 

statements in relation to staff experience and qualifica- 
tions, and facilities and resources available, specifically 
in terms of the project activity need^. 

There doesn't appear to be any cost-sharing or in-kind con- 
tribution, per se; however, there is a stipulation that the 
institution continue the effort on its own past the one year 
of outside funding (see Parts D a«nd E). 



SUPPORTING DUCUMENTATION--resumes, letters, other appendages 

Section{s) : Assurances 
Page{s): 89 

Summary: Assurance forms, provided in an appendix, must be completed 
and signed by designated authorities. 

No direct request for resumes is made, but it would be - 
natural to use resumes to describe the qualifications of 
project staff, consultants, and others. 

FUNUIN6 SOURCE REVIEW CRITERIA.-expl icit, implicit 

Sect1on{s): Proposal Evaluation Guide ^'^ 
Page{s): 58-60 

Summary: Criteria are provided for evaluating the proposal relative 
to its objectives, procedures, evaluation, dissemination 
planning outline, statement of impact, time/sequence graphic 
presentation, qualifications, budget, equity, and synthesis. 
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K. PKUPOSAL PKtPAKATIUN ANU SUBMli>SlUN— formats, submission dates and 
addresses 

l>ect1on(s): Guidelines and Specifications for Preparing Proposals; Submit 
Proposal To 

Page(s): 88-98; 87 

Summary: Eleven pages are devoted to how the proposal should be 

physically prepared, how many copies must be prepared, what 
sections should be included, and what each section must 
contain. 

No 'submission dale is provided. 



A call to the person named on p. 87 would need to be made 
to secure that information. 



Level of Performance : Your completed written anatysis should have cited the 
same sections and pages and covered the same major points as the "Model RFP^ 
Analysis." If you missed some points or have questions about any additional 
points you made, review the "Request for Proposal," pp. 85-99, or check with 
your resource person if necessary. 



\ 

You may wish to obtain an KFP offered by your own state educa- 
tion agency— such as one related to VEA program improvement and 
support, consumer and homemaking, and programs for the disad- 
vantaged. You could analyze this RFP using a copy of the "RFP 
Analysis Worksheet," pp. 101-104. 




\ 
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Learning Experience V 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




While' working in an actual administrative situation, develop 
applications arid proposals for funding vocational educa«- 
ttdn.* 



:As^apJt 6C.ypup administrative pesppnslMlltjf, develop 
kppM proposals for funding vocational education.* 

^ ^ cjDmpHJgng program applications for federal and state;/! 
votat^^^ - \ V ^^ 

V~ ptannlrtg^ the. development of project prjqpqsisls.; : ,v ; 

A developing project proposals that, integrate the nee%; : 
' of ypW institution, the objectives' qf tW prpposjgtfvir-^ : 
pcoject, and the review criteria of ttie funding isp^U^^ce'^ 



faHow up of proposals 



NpJEt M^ou complete each of the above actiY{ti>s>. doeu- 
tmi%^6^^ :d(^^^ (in writing, on tape, thpijugh a log^; 

\ for asses$m#nt^^ - ; ? ' i - Ji 



continued 



*If you are not currently working in an actual administrative situation, this 
learning experience may be deferred , with the approval of your resource per- 
son, until you have access to an actual administrative situation. 
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FINAL EXPERIENCE continued 




Arrange'^to have your /resource person review any products 
(e.g.,. completed program applications and project proposals, 
proposal planning instruments, proposal writing guides) pro- 
duced under your leadership. If possib-le, arrange to have 
your resource person observe at least one instance in which 
you are working with staff to plan and develop applications 
and proposals. 

Your total competency will be assessed by your resource^^per 
son, using the "Administrator Performance Assessment Fortp^," 
pp. 111-113. ' ' 

Based upon the criteria specified in this assessment instruj- 
ment, your resource person will determine whether you are 
competent in developing applications and proposals for fund- 
ing vocational, education. \ 



\ 



\ 
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Name 
Date 



ADMINISTRATOR PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM - 

Develop Applications and Proposals 
for Funding Vocational Education 

Directions : Indicate the level of the administrator's accomplishment by plac- 
ing an. X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PEFORMANCE heading. -If, 
because of special circumstances, a performance component was not applicable, 
or impossible to execute, place an X in the N//V box. 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In completing program applications for federal 
and state vocational education funding, the 
administrator- : ' 

1. identified and obtained the correct applica- 
tion forms. □ □ □ □ 



am 



2. completed all forms correctly, according to 
directions □ □ □ □ 

3. made copies of all forms for the institution's ^^^'^ 
.files : □ □ □ □ 

4. submitted all forms to the proper place within ' * - ^<?!:::^^ 
the necessary time limits...'.; : | [ | [ | | 

In planning proposal writing activities, the 
administrator : ' ' 

5. developed a feasible rationale .for the program 
expansion/development project ; Q 

" 6.- identified funding sources that niight support 

the proposed project effort , Q | [ | | | [ 

7. obtained proper aut^iori zation to pursue funding Q] | [ | | | | 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE ^ 



8. analyzed the RFP tor proposal criteria and 

guidelines ^. □ □ □ □ 

9. -assigned appropriate staff to the proposal' 

devel opment □ □ □ □ 

10. provided staff with adequate direction and 
support. ' 

In overseeing the wri'^ting of the proposal to fund 
given projects, the admiTUjj ^ rator and/or the 
proposal writing team und^rnT>/her direction : 

11. wrote a clear and conci se proposal rationale,. 

12. wrote a detailed ajid logical procedure sectior 

13. wrote an evaluation plan consistent with 
funding source criteria..... 

14. wrote a management plan that'integrated the 
institution's resources 

15. presented the details of a budget 



assembled the proposal package accurately and 
completely • 



□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 



□ o 

fro 

Q.-E1 



17. wrote wel.l , using clear, simple language , 

In submitting the proposal, the administrator: 
'l8. evaluated the final product to ensure that it: 

a. , contained all necessary components as ^ m'-r?^ 

designated by funding source \_J □ Q LJ l|Sp3l' 

b. included a reasonable and realistic, scope „ „ „ . J^M^- 
of work > □ □ □ □ 

c. presented a reasonable and realistic time ^ „ „ ^-^k 
' line □ □ □ □ SS 

( 

r 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



d. included a workable, accurately calculated 

budget ^ Q □ □ □ 

e. provided adequate evidence to support the 
institution's need and qualifications for 

the funds V ^ □ □ □ □ 

f. was weW written Q n I II I 

19. secured review of and final approval for the 

proppsal ^ D Q D D 

20. I)ad the package delivered to the right person 

at the right, time □ □ □ □ 

21. followed up appropriately upon receipt of 
feedback, depending on whether the proposal 
was accepted, rejected, or required additional 

negotiation y □ [Zl □ D 



Level of Performance : All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT 
responses. If any item receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the adminis-. 
trator and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the administrator needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak 
are^(s). 
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